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TO MY PARENTS 


PREFACE 


Fantasy has been explored in the past for limited clinical purposes. 
That it could be used as a meaningful dimension of research in 
human motivation was demonstrated for the first time in 1953 
with the publication of ‘The Achievement Motive’ by McClelland 
and his co-workers. With the rationale of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Technique having been accepted in its entirety, these studies 
have employed this test as a tool for eliciting fantasy to be analysed 
for the motivational aspect of personality. In fact, this line of 
investigation has served as a model for the present study which 
aims mainly at measuring the strength of certain motives—Achieve- 
ment, Affiliation, Power, Aggression and Security—in relation to 
certain theoretically meaningful variables such as religion, sex 


and socio-economic status. 
Whereas scoring schemes existed for Achievement, Affiliation 


and Power motives, those for Aggression and Security motives 
have specially been worked out for the present investigation on the 
lines suggested by McClelland and his associates. The motive 
scores, composite as they are of two diverse tendencies of hope and 
fear, the comparisons between groups have been made in this study 
also in terms of these tendencies separately, pointing out that these 
two tendencies combine in different ways and in varying degrees 
to provide a measure of the presence oF absence of differences 
between the comparison groups regarding the strength of a given 
motive. The present study has amply shown that this kind of analysis 
holds out a great promise, in both the theoretical and the opera- 


tional sense, for the research in human motivation. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PURPOSE of the present study is to explore the fantasy of adoles- 
cents, which has in this study been operationally defined as the 
thematic apperceptive behaviour, with a view to investigating 
certain important motives theoretically assumed to find expression 
in it. 

In fact, the importance of fantasy in the study of human perso- 
nality has always been stressed on account of its being a composite 
of different needs, desires, motives, aspirations and strivings. It is 
being increasingly realised that no other medium of expression is 
more appropriate than fantasy for the study of motives. The present 
Study has, therefore, been undertaken to measure certain human 
motives in the fantasy content of the adolescent boys and girls. 
So, the study of fantasy in the present context purports to study 
human motives through fantasy. 

The study of motives, it may be observed, is not a new avenue 
in the assessment of personality. Human motivation has always 
been the subject of curiosity for psychologists. Unfortunately, 
attempts in this area have largely been ineffective because of a dearth 
of adequate methods. Although diverse theories of motivation 
from Freud to Hull have enriched literature on this subject, they 
have not contributed as much to the precise measurement of human 
motives as one would like it to be. The controversy between the 
followers of Freud and Hull resulting from an overfaith in their 
Tespective approaches to the study of human and animal motives 
has widened the gap between the clinical and the animal psycholo- 
gists. In so far as the study of motivation is concerned, the animal 
Psychologists label the clinical psychologists as the ‘tender-minded’ 
and accuse them of being subjective and impressionistic; the clinical 
Psychologists, in turn, regard the animal psychologists as the ‘tough- 
Minded’ and guilty of being over-experimental. None of the methods 
employed by the two is perfect for the assessment of motives. 

Perhaps the oldest and very simple method of measuring human 
Motivation is the self-descriptive method where the subject is asked 
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to tell directly or indirectly what his motives are. It is customary 
in the case of the direct method to ask the subject either to fill out a 
rating scale which gives an indication of the strength of a particular 
motive, the assessment of which is desired, or to ask him to accept 
any of the alternative statements related to his motives which, 
consequently gives an indication of the relative strength of a parti- 
cular motive. The indirect method requires the subject to express 
his likes and dislikes, and. give description and make characterisa- 
tion of a number of activities, objects and situations, from which 
inferences are drawn about his motives. 

Murray's early questionnaires (1938) truly representing the self- 
descriptive methods for measuring various motives have been follow- 
ed in some recent inventories which seem to have adequately sam- 
pled the relevant items in motivational terms (Edwards, 1954; 
Cohen, et. al., 1955). Self-descriptive or choice-involving measures 
of motivation have not, however, proved very fruitful and revealing. 
They have not been good measures of motivation. Had they been, 
the field of motivation would not have remained so much unexplored 
in comparison to, for example, learning. The study of unconscious 
motivation by the psychoanalysts is a further proof of the inadequacy 
of the self-descriptive or choice-making procedures for the assess- 
ment of motives. 

Another direct method of measuring human motivation is the 
method of rating by outside observers. Sometimes the individual 
himself may not have the idea about his motives. In that case it is 
more useful to secure the help of those who are intimately associated 
with him to rate him with regard to particular motives. Almost all 
the pioneers in the development of the study of motivation from 
Freud to Murray (1938) and. Frenkel-Brunswik (1942) have made 
use of this method specially to discover the unconscious motives 
which the subject usually is not likely to express. This method has: 
in fact, enormously added to the present understanding of motiva- 
tion, but since it also suffers from many flaws its utility has bee” 
extremely limited particularly when the study of unconscious motiva- 
tion and its precise measurement are desired. It is the psychiatri- 
cally-oriented psychologists who have accepted this method as th? 
best available for the measurement of motives. But since the overa! 
assessment of motive strengths by different judges very often hav? 
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wide discrepancies, their reliability is always questioned. The most 
pronounced drawback of the method of external observation of 
motives; however, is that the final reading of the motive in question 
1s mostly dependent upon a number of factors which get so much 
mixed up that the observer cannot himself give a clear account as to 
which factors were responsible for his decision. In the absence of 
a set system of observing the motives two observers may follow 
different lines and fall an easy prey to their personal biases. Since 
there is no objective frame of reference before the observers two or 
more observers seldom arrive at a common interpretation. 

In other words, observational estimates of the motive strength 
aside from being based on irrelevant cues provided by the subject, 
are influenced by irrelevant factors in the judges themselves whose 
personal biases and inclinations considerably colour their inferences. 
The observer’s own training and his motives may influence his 
judgement more than the object on which the judgement is made. 
Two ways for doing away with these limitations have been suggested: 


(1) getting the job done by trained judges (McClelland, 1958); 
(2) employing a number of observers in order to neutralise 
any particular bias by the randomisation of the biases of a 


group of judges (Murray, 1938). 

The two proposed solutions for securing more exact measures 
of motivation appear to remain ineffective, however, unless some 
uniform and systematic scheme of interpretation is also worked out 
so that two or more judges while using the same scheme as a "frame 
of reference’ may have greater amount of agreement and corres- 
pondence between their interpretations. In the absence of such a 
scheme, rating of human motivation by judges is an imperfect 
method of measurement (McClelland, 1958) and so, it cannot be 
used as a measure of the motive strength. 

A recent approach to the problem of measuring human motiva- 
tion is to seek its presence in something a person does, i.e., the 
peculiarity of his responses. A number of studies have tried to 


demonstrate the effects of a motive state on some kind of behaviout 
such as performance, learning, perception, memory and association, 


(McClelland & Apicella, 1945, 1947; McClelland & Liberman, 
1949: McClelland & Atkinson, 1948; McClelland, Atkinson & 
Clark, 1949; McClelland, Clark, Roby and Atkinson, 1949; Atkin- 
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son & McClelland, 1948; Atkinson, Heyns and Veroff, 1954; Atkin- 
son & Reitman, 1956; Lowell, 1952) with the assumption that if 
these effects are unique enough with reference to particular motives, 
then they should point to the presence of these motives. 

Although research workers in the area of motivation have 
shown enormous interest in explaining and scoring human motives, 
they have, with the exception of a few (McClelland & others, 1953; 
Atkinson, 1958; Atkinson, 1964) met with little success. The studies 
aimed at demonstrating the effect of drives on learning, perception, 
performance etc. (Farber, 1955; McClelland & Atkinson, 1948; 
Postman, 1951; Postman & Crutchfield, 1952) could not satisfac- 
torily conclude as to whether the effects produced were exclusively 
due to the particular motive state. Possibility remains of the inter- 
play of some unidentified non-motivational variables influencing 
the results. There exists, therefore, the need for such response 
systems which could satisfy the criteria of a good measure of motiva- 
tion and could reduce the possibility of irrelevant factors affecting 
the motivational state. ; 

So far the only response system which has extensively been 
utilised for the study of unique motivational effects is the thematic 
response given in the form of fictional fantasy. Fantasy has been 
regarded as the most appropriate place for the search of motives. 
As against the literal usage of the term which maintains that it is 
akin to the climax of unrealistic and wishful thinking and the zenith 
of bizarre imagination, fantasy in the present context has been used 
in somewhat different and rather limited sense. Upto very recently 
fantasy has been ignored on the ground that it was the product of a 
vacant mind, but now with the realisation that an individual’s 
fantasy tends to reveal some of his very basic needs, desires, wishes 
and aspirations, the concept has acquired tremendous recognition. 
Unrealistic as fantasy is generally held to be, the present study 
accepts the view that it reflects more realistically the motives, needs, 
desires and ambitions precisely because it is unrealistic and 
wishful. 

The study of fantasy is possible through the thematic apper- 
ceptive technique, a projective device of recent origin. In order to 
be conversant with this technique a brief reference to the projective 
devices in general seems imperative. Also, it will help in apprecia- 
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une the tool of the present study which has been developed accord- 
ing to the principles of projective methods. 

" The first mentionable attempt in developing projective techniques 
is that of Jung (1918) who may be said to have originated the projec- 
tive movement in a systematic way. J ung’s interest was to investigate 
the unconscious which Freud had, with the help of his well-known 
free-association method, opened up to psychological investigation. 
Jung noticed that some stimulus words were responded to easily 
and in a normal way, whereas others elicited very slow or very fast 
responses, or caused complete blockade of responses, and were also 
accompanied by various unusual responses such as repetition of 
stimulus words or misinterpretation of it, which were regarded as 
indicators of psychological complexes. Thus with the help of this 
technique Jung was able to dig out the psychological complexes of 
the subjects. 

It was under the impact of Jung 
such techniques, with major and minor deviations from his own 
method, using, as stimuli, words, inkblots, pictures, doll-figures, 
toys, music, odours and the like. All these free-response methods 
truly represent the projective technique. 

The projective techniques aim at studying the structural (Rors- 
chach) and dynamic (TAT) aspects of personality. The characteris- 
tics which these techniques seem to have in common are: 


that there appeared a host of 


(1) The stimulus material is always neutral, ambiguous, unequi- 


vocal or unstructured; $ 
(2) The psychological world of the subject and not the outward 


reality is emphasized; 

(3) They reveal the unconscious aspects of personality. 

eristic of the projective technique, 
he subject in responding to a vague 
Stimulus perceives it according to his peculiar personality structure 
and tends to externalise his personal needs and aspirations by giving 
it meaning or organising it in his own characteristic manner. The 
appropriate media of the projective techniques may be any variety 
of unstructured or semi-structured stimuli or situations. The second 
characteristic of the projective technique relating to the psychological 
reality of the subjects’ private world as distinct from the external 
conditions of life includes his mode of reacting to outer reality and 


As regards the first charact 
that is, of its being ambiguous, t 
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his way of perceiving it, his attitudes, opinions, ideals, conflicts and 
strivings. As for the third characteristic of the projective technique, 
it is concerned with the unconscious, i.e. it has been found more 


useful in digging out the hidden and submerged material lying below ` 


the conscious level of an individual in the form of repressed desires 
and unfulfilled needs and aspirations (Holt, 1951; Rosenzweig, 
1948; Bell, 1948; Allen, 1959). 

The Thematic Apperception Test (Morgan & Murray, 1935), 
which, with the only exception of the Rorschach, is the most widely 
and frequently used projective device, has been used in this investi- 
gation as the principal research tool. This test requires the subject 
to make stories suggested by a series of dramatic pictures. In the 
process of telling stories about the pictures the subject cannot help 
exposing his own fantasies relating to his past experiences, present 
conflicts and future expectations. He unwittingly reveals himself 
in his imaginative production. The imaginative stories told about 
the pictures reflect the subjects’ inner trends, including needs, 
motives, ambitions and strivings (Symonds, 1949; Henry, 1956; 
Rosenzweig, 1948). 

In the present study the thematic apperceptive technique has 
been used with the full awareness of the fact that the psychometricians 
and the ‘toughminded’ psychologists are extremely critical of the 
traditional procedure of Murray when used for research purposes. 
It is the interpretation of the thematic production given on the 
lines of Murray’s traditional procedure which is the main target 
of their severest criticism. 

The major drawbacks with the traditional TAT interpretations 
are: 


(1) In the absence of clear-cut and objective scoring categories, 
the examiners sometimes tend to project their own tendencies 
into the thematic material while interpreting it. Even when 
trained interpreters are on their guards against this tendency 
they often show little or no agreement among themselves 
with regard to their interpretations. 

(2) Since Murray’s traditional procedure is amorphous in its 
objective, the examiner, while trying to interpret a single 
protocol, having multiple objectives in mind, often gets 
confused and fails to accomplish the task of interpreting 
the material in strict conformity to the categories in question 
(Eron, 1959; Jensen, 1959; McClelland, 1958). 
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r Subsequent research workers have, however, with great success, 
tried to counter these criticisms by working out methods and evolv- 
ing systems capable of doing away with the subjective orientation 
of the TAT analysis, and these methods and systems naturally 
fascinate the scientifically-minded critics of the TAT as well. (Mc- 
Clelland, et. al. 1953). 


The preceding discussion representing the merits and limitations 
of the different methods employed in the past for the study of human 
motives provided a sound lead for the present investigator to pursue 
2 more scientific line of investigation. Since the purpose of this 
investigation was to analyse the fantasy, that is, the thematic apper- 
ceptive responses, Of adolescent boys and girls in order to identify 
certain important human motives and to measure them, we confined 
ourselves to only five motives, namely, Achievement, Affiliation, 
Power, Aggression and Security which presumably play a more 
dominant and significant role in the life of adolescents than perhaps 
any other set of motives. 


nsprings of behaviour the need to belong 
le is one. Like the grown-ups the adoles- 
associates and 


Among the great mai 
or affiliate with other peop 
cent shows a strong desire to be with his mates and 
to be accepted by them. Unless this need is satisfied, he feels left 
out, isolated and dissatisfied. When given due recognition in the 
group he experiences the pleasant feeling of intimate and affection- 


ate relationship with other members of his group and draws strength 


and courage from this association which is based on mutual assis- 


tance and cooperation and identity of values and ideals. The adoles- 


cent is, therefore, always struggling for widening his intimate and 
his end or, when 


friendly circle, and devising new ways to attain t 
faced with disappointment in the pursuit of this goal. resorting to 
alternative methods compensating for it. 

An adolescent's general behaviour also shows a pronounced 
aggressive trend—a need to violate the accepted codes of conduct 


and follow the socially tabooed ways of life. He seldom exhibits 
unquestioned conformity to the culturally prescribed modes of 
behaviour. Instead, he derives pleasure from his being ego-centric, 
negativistic and destructive, all these things he sometimes does for 


their own sake but mostly he employes them as tools for attracting 
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the attention of those who, he deems, are growing negligent about 
his desires, goals and aspirations. 

Frustrations and disappointments in attaining the desired goals 
are the main causes of aggressive behaviour in adolescents. Since 
the period of development he is passing through is particularly full 
of frequent frustrations, the adolescent, being still in the process 
of socialization and maturation, has little experience of making 
proper adjustments to the failures he unexpectedly comes across, 
and hence is always ready to retaliate against the frustrating stimuli. 
So far he has been in the habit of seeing things done according to 
his will and most often by others for him. Now when he is about 
to attain a mature and responsible position in life, bitter realities 
associated with such a life begin to thrust themselves upon him, 
with which he reconciles only with great difficulty and in order to 
assert himself on others he becomes predominantly aggressive. 
Aggression is, therefore, a need more peculiar to adolescents than 
to adults. 

Of all the psychological needs that manifest themselves in man’s 
behaviour the need for security is perhaps the most vital in so far as 
social adjustment is concerned. Its importance is evident from the 
very fact that whenever an individual is confronted with some 
threatening situation it takes precedence, though temporarily, 
over all other needs. A large amount of man’s energy is consumed 
in seeking ways for its gratification. 

Security represents a need which is many-faceted. It refers toa 
feeling of social and economic well-being and also to an internal 
feeling of satisfaction and contentment, the former being termed as 
‘socio-economic Security’ and the latter as ‘personal security’. Need 
for security is, therefore, a combination of the desire for better 
social and economic conditions, the desire for contentment and the 
desire for being at home with one’s environment, and the appre- 
hension over the possible loss of these conditions. 

Although the two components of the need for security, namely, 
Socio-economic security and personal security are interdependent. 
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insecure. No inference, therefore, can be drawn about one’s security 
or insecurity only on the basis of his low or high socio-economic 
status. Unless the two components are equally stressed, the one in 
the absence of the other will give only an incomplete view of the 
need for security. 

Need for security, like the needs for aggression and affiliation, 
Covers a considerable portion of the motivated behaviour of adoles- 
cents. Since the adolescent passes through a transitional phase of 
development following childhood and preceding adulthood, he is 
no longer a child to depend on others and not yet matured enough 
to be recognised as such by the adults. As he is on the verge of 
maturity he begins to identify himself with the adult and appears 
to attach much importance to the conditions which enable him to 
feel autonomous, self-reliant and at home, and hence his behaviour 
becomes markedly security-oriented. 

The need for achievement is also a powerful mainspring of 
activity. Throughout his life an individual, in order to satisfy his 
inner urge for accomplishing something, thinks and acts in terms of 
attaining goals which are not within his easy reach. He is not always 
interested in the outcome of the achievement-directed activity; that 
is, whether it brings status and recognition to him or not, but quite 
Often he wants to accomplish things for the sheer sake of having 
done something remarkable. 

The adolescent during his entire developmental phase comes 
Across so many things which challenge his potentialities but which 
are not so easy to accomplish. The challenge keeps alive his interest 
in such things which he may successfully accomplish with efforts. 
Even if he fails to accomplish some of them, the failure does not 
Necessarily make him depressed because then he tends to rationalise 
that the task was beyond his capabilities. Such experiences foster 
self-confidence in the adolescent and help him in forming his self- 
image which is of a person capable of attacking any difficult task 
that confronts him. The adolescent with such a self-image, therefore, 
Shows much enthusiasm for exceptional and exemplary attainments 
and thus develops a strong need for achievement. 


Need for power is another extremely important ee ar 
Man has always been struggling for capturing the sources of influ- 
tions of power and control, 


*nce and trying to place himself in posi 
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Concluding the chapter it may be stated that the main objectives 
of the present investigation are: 


(3) to determine the relative dominance of these motives in the 
sample taken as a whole and in the comparison groups; and 
(4) to study possible interrelatedness among the five motives. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SOME PREVIOUS STUDIES OF FANTASY 


EVEN BEFORE the advent of the Thematic Apperception Test (Morgan 
& Murray, 1935) which is now regarded as the best available techni- 
que for the elicitation of fantasy, attempts were made in this 
direction, though from a different standpoint. These attempts inclu- 
ded mostly the psychoanalytic case studies wherein emphasis was 
laid upon the description of what were considered to be typical 
fantasies, such as the ‘Oedipus phantasy’ (Lehrmann, 1927, a), the 
‘phantasy of illegitimacy’ (Lehrmann, 1927, b), ‘phantasies of 
rebirth’ (MacCurdy, 1920) and similar others (Duff, 1926; Freud, 
1920; Harvey, 1918; Robinson, 1920). Since the purpose of these 
studies was not to use fantasy as a medium for investigating motives, 
as is the objective of the present investigation, they may be excluded 
from the present review. 

Exhaustive studies were also carried out about the symbolism 
of fantasy and its relation to dreams and myths (Freud, 1920; 
MacCurdy, 1920). Even though it had by then become known 
that fantasy or day-dreams reflected the inner trends of an individual 
more realistically than did dreams, the content of which was largely 
disguised, not much interest had yet been shown in developing devices 
for evoking such material. Probably the first attempt in this regard 
was that by Clark (1926) who deliberately stimulated the fantasy 
of the narcissistic patients and used it as an approach towards the 
understanding of their behaviour. 

A considerable portion of literature in the field, however, deals 
with the study of fantasy mainly as one manifestation of thought, 
or as a psychological process. That fantasy could serve as a key 
for unlocking the mental and the motivational life of an individual 
was yet to take some time to be recognised. Varendonck (1921) 
by an introspective examination of his own foreconscious activity 
produced a detailed analysis of day-dreams. Green (1923) carried 
out a systematic developmental study of day-dreams. Studies 
pointing to the compensatory nature of both normal and neurotic 
fantasies were reported by Lehrmann (1927, a; 1927, b). Imaginary 

13 
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playmates and other mental phenomena of children were studied by 
Harvey (1918) and projections of their needs and wishes. Concklin’s 
(1920) was one of the earliest attempts to test psychoanalytic theory 
by a psychological technique other than free-association and dream 
analysis. He studied the ‘foster child fantasy’ of college students by 
asking them to recall their fantasies at an early age. Brittain (1907), 
working as a contributor in Stanely-Hall’s Child Study Movement, 
carried out a study of the imaginative processes in children. He 
employed many methods for this Purpose but of particular mention 
was the employing of pictures for collecting stories. As his main 
interest was to Study the nature of stories told about the pictures 
by boys and girls and to see whether sex was a contributing factor 
in imaginative productions, the Possibility, however, of these pro 
ductions being a source of important hidden aspects of personality 
was not fully explored. 

Another important study of imagination was that by Libby 
(1908) who tried to investigate the imagination of the adolescents 


by analysing their stories. During the course of this analysis Libby 


Incidentally discovered an intimate Correspondence between imagina- 
tion and feeling, but as the stories collected were not psychologically 


© to projection was made, this study, 
» Was very close to such a study. 

A relevant Study in the present context was that by Shwartz 
(1932) who employed pictures for Securing responses from delin- 
quent children. The pictures in the beginning attracted some atten- 


gories being: 


(1) imaginative life of the Child ; 
(2) bodily pleasure; 

(3) adjustive thinking: and 

(4) the expression of emotions 


: motions (fear, love, etc.), 
This was something simila: 
"v. 


T to what is now emphasized in 
the analysis of fantas mphasized 


In an investigation which extended Over a 
Griffiths (1935) made an attempt at Studying th 
In this study imagery tests, ink blots, dreams 


period of five years 
€ fantasy of children. 
and drawings or fifty 
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normal children were utilized. On the basis of the results it was 
concluded that fantasy was one of the ways in which children dealt 
with their problems. It was suggested that fantasy did not merely 
imply withdrawal from reality but it was a means for adjustment. 

Another group of fantasy studies includes those which have 
been concerned with demonstrating the effect of certain factors on 
fantasy productions. Masserman and Balken (1938) for instance, 
found that the immediate surroundings have an influence on fantasy. 
Fantasy production, they observed, would be different in a hospital 
from that outside the hospital, or ‘would be different in the consult- 
ing room from that obtained in natural surroundings. 

That age is an important variable affecting the nature of fantasy 
has also been reported in a study carried out by Balken and Vander 
Veer (1944). Young children while projecting their fantasy in res- 
ponse to pictures sometimes tend to describe what they see in the 
picture rather than to tell a story, and when they do tell a story their 
description is somewhat unorganized and lacking a sequence. The 
content of their imaginative productions is less closely related with. 
definite objects persons or situations and is largely far-fetched and 
bizarre. They show least concern with moral issues and their imagi- 
native productions do not show clearly the association. between 
hostility and guilt. Older children, on the other hand, tell long 
stories, richer in content, giving an indication that they have stronger 
needs, and they employ greater variety of defenses than the younger 
children. Sanford and others (1943) have, in another study, dis- 
Covered that children as compared to elders emphasize more the 
sensations and erotic feelings and they are not much concerned with 


self assertion and self-defense. 


In one study, sex differences have also been noted in the nature 


and amount of fantasy produced (Sanford, 1943). Boys as compared 
to girls wrote longer and richer stories, their fantasies were related 
more with aggression, self assertion. and material objects. They 
were also more concerned with blame, remorse and fear of punish- 
ment. The fantasies of girls, on the other hand, were more preoccu- 
pied with social relations, sensuous experience and feelings. 

An exhaustive report by Symonds (1949) of his investigation 
of adolescent fantasy which was mainly responsible for inspiring 
the present study needs a detailed description. Symonds's purpose 
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of environmental nature, and (3) themes di 
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refer not only to present conflicts but also to repressed wishes and 
desires which had their origin in the past. 

The study of fantasy material of normal, well-adjusted subjects 
as well as less adjusted ones indicated that their behavioural and 
Personality trends were governed by their needs and that these 
trends as discovered by the analysis of the stories were not super- 
ficial and transitory but permanent and persisting. 

The following results have been reported regarding the nature 
of adolescent fantasy: 

Whether males or females, the themes of ‘aggression’ and ‘love’ 
were the most frequent in the stories of both, ‘Depression’ was 
a more frequent theme than ‘happiness’. ‘Anxiety’ was one of the 
most dominant themes which resulted from lack of popularity, 
rejection by the group, possibilities of accidents and so on. Themes 
of ‘success’ and ‘achievement’ were also recurrent but only in plots 
which were unrealistic. One of the most persistent and deep-seated 
fantasies involved was the ‘conflict of good with bad’ followed by 
‘guilt? and ‘conscience’. The conflict between asserting independence 
and remaining dependent occurred especially with the male adoles- 
cents. Concern over ‘popularity’ and ‘appearance’ were more pro- 
nounced in the fantasies of female adolescents. 

Following the Symonds’ line a study was carried out in India 
(Ansari, 1964) purporting to investigate the fantasy life of adoles- 
cents in terms of certain well-defined themes relating to their inner 
trends and outer conditions in order to see which themes were 
most dominant in their fantasy and whether the variables age, sex, 
and socio-economic status caused variations in adolescent fantasy. 

This study employed a selected number of pictures from the 
Symonds’ set. Fifteen relatively more meaningful pictures were 
Selected for adaptation to Indian situations. No major changes 
Were made as to the depiction of certain si 
but certain features of these pictures were 
rather than American, mostly by replacing t 


ters. 
The procedure of administering the pictures, the rationale behind 


their preparation and the method of analysis used were those follow- 
ed in Symonds’ study. Stories were collected from forty adoles- 
cents randomly drawn in such a way that when the entire sample 


2 


tuations in these pictures 
made to appear Indian 
he dresses of the charac- 
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(1) In the entire sample of adolescents the most frequent and 
hence dominant themes were ‘aggression’, ‘anxiety’, ‘ambi- 


(2) The themes of ambition and de 


ships occurred more frequently in the stories of the latter 
than in those of the former. 

(3) The stories of the Prosperous adolescents Comprised themes 
of right vs. wrong more frequently than those of the poor 
adolescents while the stories of the poor adolescents were 
richer in themes of anxiety, ambition, famil 
appearance and economic matters th 
perous adolescents. 

(4) The male and the female adolescents were found to differ 
in the themes of aggression, depression, 
relationships and eroticism, all of which o 


Significantly greater frequency in the stories of the latter 
than in those of the former. 


y relationships, 
an those of the pros- 


A more recent approach to the st 
às a repository of certain needs and mo 
of experimental psychologists main] 
objective and precise methods for stu 
thematic apperceptive responses (fantasy) (McClellan 
1953; Atkinson, 1958). Since the Studies carried out 


study of Motives, there seems no ne 
study following the methodology of the above studi 
been reported in Achieving Society(McClelland, 1961) may, however, 
be mentioned in brief to highlight the importance of fantasy in the 
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m $i poa motives. This study is relevant in the present context 
Es asons: firstly because it was carried ont on an Indian sample 
mee escents and secondly, because it studies the effect of educa- 
; tte, n-Achievement, and is, as such, relevant to the present 

> igation which aims at studying certain motives, including n- 
Ene in relation to a factor related to education, namely, 

erence of socio-economic background. This study tested the 
hypothesis that Western-oriented educational influences may be 
More important to increase n-Achievement. In support of the 
hypothesis were the examples of leaders in the political and economic 
fields throughout the British-dominated countries, who while young 
had western type of education. The results of this study, however, 
did not support the assumption that Western-oriented education 
Increases n-Achievement. 

The n-Achievement of students in various types of schools in 
Madras was measured with the help of McClelland’s objective 
Method of TAT analysis. There were different types of schools or 
Colleges: Muslim, Theosophist, Christian and Hindu and the Govern- 
Ment Arts College. Out of these, the Madras Christian College 
Tepresented Western-oriented education. Contrary to the assump- 
tion, the results were the other way round and it was revealed that 
the boys studying at the Madras Christian College showed a weaker 
D-Achievement than the boys studying at the Hindu school and 
Colleges where emphasis was laid on Indian culture and tradition. 
That is, the Protestant influence was not found to have increased 
the n-Achievement levels of the subjects at the Christian College. 
The boys in the Hindu school were found to have the highest average 
level of n-Achievement, significantly higher than those in the Muslim 
School and the Theosophist school. The boys in the other two schools 
fell somewhere in between. It could not be safely concluded whether 
these differences were due to the fact that these schools and colleges 


differed in type and system of education or they were due to the 
fact that the boys going to these schools differed in their socio- 
d. Hindu boys’ high n- 


economic and socio-cultural backgroun 
compared to some other 


Achievement as compared to Muslim or as 
group was explained by McClelland to have been determined prior 


to entering the schools by their social class or caste factors according 
to which they joined particular schools, while Muslim boys’ n- 
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Achievement was interpreted as being due to the fact that the schools 
they belonged to did not truly represent the population because of 
their possible selective migration to Pakistan. Protestant influence 
also was not found to have increased the n-Achievement levels of 
the subjects studying at Madras Christian College. 

The above study is an example of the kind of studies which have 
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CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF TAT 


THE THEMATIC Apperception Test, introduced in a joint paper by 
Morgan and Murray (1935) opened a new chapter in the history of 
Personality assessment. This promising research tool soon after 
coming into existence was put to test along with various other 
Methods of personality study (1938). The authors of the test and 
their associates devised’ a number of procedures other than the 
TAT to discover the covered and unconscious tendencies of normal 
Persons. These procedures had to do with stimulating imaginative 
Processes and facilitating their expression. 
| Thematic Apperception Test, as described by Murray (1938), 
2 based upon the fact that while interpreting an ambiguous social 
Situation the individual tends to reveal his own personality as much 


as he gives an exposition to the situation to which he is attending. 


He is so absorbed in explaining the situation that he is no more 
that he is betraying a picture 


Conscious of himself and of the fact 
Of his inner world. It was believed, in devising the test, that a major 
Portion of the imaginative productions thus obtained was conscious 
Or unconscious expression of the author’s experiences or fantasies. 

Murray’s procedure was to present subjects with a series of 


Pictures depicting dramatic situations (1935). The subjects had to 
interpret the action in each picture and to guess what had happened 
and what was likely 


before the situation represented in the picture 

to follow. It was expected that in the process of responding to these 
Pictures the subject would be forced to externalise some of his private 
fantasies into the thematic content and thus exhibit his dominant 
needs and aspirations. The technical title ‘Thematic Apperception 
Test" was assigned to these pictures because the subjects taking the 
test were to apperceive a plot on the dramatic situation represented 
in each picture. It was discovered that the subject's productions 
were more worthwhile when he was instructed to create a dramatic 
fiction rather than merely to imagine and guess the expected facts 


(Morgan & Murray, 1943). 15 6-1 54 


21 
220140 
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RATIONALE OF TAT 


Many studies like the present one, making use of the thematic 
apperceptive methods, are greatly indebted to the rationale given by 
Murray for his TAT (Bellak, 1954; Symonds, 1949; Henry, 1947, 
1956; Thompson, 1949). Much as the TAT has been in many res- 
` pects modified by these studies to suit their specific requirements, 
the principles that Murray posited for his test are still the same 
and are equally applicable to any variation of it. None has challeng- 
ed the validity of the assumption that the amount of projection 
in a vague, ambiguous and u 


heories of Murray in so far as the 
rationale of the TAT is concerned. 


, in addition to one more that he himself thinks 
ambiguity, The concept of projec- 


In order to project his personal life the subject should be pro- 
vided with objects which can serve as a screen for his projection, 
Which in some measure symbolise his i 


(1938), *we do not project into the blue’ 


Projection, as stated above, needs a Screen on which 


he the subject 
may cast his motives and ambitions. Murray found su 


Ch screen in 
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the form of certain situations assumed to be related to the subjects 
who vex administered pictures containing these situations. Later 
investigators confirmed Murray's hypothesis that greater amount 
and variety of projection was expected if the stimulus situation did 
m all possible respects represent the subject's personal life and 
if he identified himself with one or more characters in the situation 
(Henry, 1947; Henry & Guetzkow, 1951; Symonds, 1949). Thus 
Murray having borrowed the concepts of projection and identifica- 
tion utilised them meaningfully in the method which he devised 
for the study of the inner dynamics of his subjects, namely, the 
TAT. This method has served as a model for devising similar new 


tests for the study of different samples of subjects for which the 


original TAT was not suitable for one reason or another (Thompson, 
1949; Symonds, 1949; Bellak, 1954; Henry, 1947, Henry & Guetz- 


kow, 1951). 
The most important element which according to Murray should 


be present in a TAT situation is ambiguity. The rationale behind 
this is that as compared to vivid and well-defined situation, an 
unstructured and vague situation allows more latitude to the sub- 
ject to project his needs, wishes and aspirations. A well-defined and 
well-structured situation, on the other hand, fails to provoke the 
subject to externalize his private and personal world because then 
he would obviously tend to perceive the situation as it is without 
getting involved into his inner dynamics. Murray’s pictures, there- 
fore, instead of presenting clear-cut and well-structured situations 
present ambiguous and semi-structured situations. These pictures 

ived in the same manner 


being vague and ambiguous are not perce 
by different subjects but are, instead, perceived differently by them 
according to their own peculiarities. The subjects attending to these 


pictures and telling stories about them find much scope for projec- 
ting their imaginative ideas and fantasies. 


The above rationale has generally been accepted as valid for the 


thematic apperceptive technique and the classical TAT of Murray 
ew tests for the study 


has served as a model for devising similar n 
of the dynamic aspects of personality. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TAT 


The original TAT included different pictures for male and female 
and for adolescent and adult subjects as it was believed that sex 


number of subsequent Studies, however, have demonstrated that 
this is not true; male and female as also adolescent and adult subjects 


Son, 1949; Henry, 1947, 1951; Symonds 
devised because it was observed that the TAT failed to evoke the 


Murray’s directions for administering the TAT have generally 
been accepted. His method dema 


Bators have suggested modifications (Balken, 1945; 
Atkinson, 1958). These Suggestions have to do wit 


conscious of the true purpose of the test, and the them. 
to the pictures may have an easy flow. A serious flaw 
directions for the TAT, which was ignored for a lon 
has recently been pointed out (McClelland and oth: 
Son, 1958) is that the respondent is left free to wri 


atic responses 
with Murray's 
g time and Which 
ers, 1953; Atkin- 
te as long Stories 


0. 
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a M as much time as he wishes, with the result that he may 
Mee nt e y conceal his true fantasies and thus furnish such thematic 
ta as "i completely devoid of any meaning regarding his real 
S a to have a check on this tendency of the respondent, 
cnl HM (1953) proposed that instead of allowing unlimited time 
(s dum cm to the subject to speak out or write down his imagina- 
ask the Wee it would be more profitable to restrict the time and 
dne ject to write only the desired icontents As an alternative, 
EE i he asked his subject just to abide by the standard instruc- 
datum ich consisted of certain questions, the answers to which were 
pm t in the desired stories. Thus the subject, while writing about 
me ure, was helped by these questions, and having only a limited 
ee C PR the unnecessary details. In this manner the subject 
of his ast free Lo depart from the pictures at hand, and the possibility 
as h concealing his basic needs was brought to nil. He could not, 
M sometimes did with the Murray-type directions, hide his 
iis m and aspirations evoked by perceiving the picture, because 
n to answer certain definite questions which tapped a motive 
NM to that picture. At the most, in order not to betray his 
at a world, he could just describe the picture which the examiner 
exa 3 first glance could detect. Now there was no need for the 
an uer to classify the stories into those which were significant 

those which were not, as was the case with Murray's procedure. 
die therefore considered appropriate for the purpose of the present 

Y to follow the procedure of McClelland rather than of Murray. 
t Another important issue which was to be considered with regard 
O the administration of the TAT was: which of the two methods 
vas superior and more productive—the individual method or the 


&roup method. Murray recommended the individual method (1943). 
t was necessary to esta- 


when the tester administered 


TL was most suitable for the purpose min 
nd it was perhaps under the influence of the general practice 1n the 


PSychological clinics that Murray favoured this method which was 
aS such passed over to subsequent research investigators as well. 
realized that the time spent on one subject 


It was only recently r ] 
study of a number of subjects. Experiments 


Could be utilised for the 
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were conducted to demonstrate the Telative value of both the 
individual and group methods, which concluded that the individual 
method was Superior for clinical situations but the group method 
was better for research purposes mainly because it economized 
time (Eron and Ritter, 1951). In view of these considerations the 
Present study, therefore, adopted the group method. 

Then, there is a good deal of Controversy on the question of 
whether the oral method is superior or the written one. The tradi- 
tional method has been the one where the subject is to tell orally 
the imaginative story aroused by the picture and the examiner to 
write it in long or short hand. This procedure, though followed 
earlier, was found to be rather artificial and inconvenient by the 


Purpose of the present investigation. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


Imaginative productions have in the past been analysed either in 
terms of the form or in terms of the content of the Stories, the former 
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modified versions of content analysis used in the studies quoted is 
adequate to replace that of Murray. 

: In presenting these outlines Murray suggested that the imagina- 
UNE stories should be analysed for the character's ‘needs’ (desires, 
wishes, impulses, tendencies), ‘presses’ (the environmental forces 
influencing an individual), and ‘themas’ (some specific pattern of 
needs and presses). The first task of the TAT interpreter, for Murray, 
is to determine the central figure or the hero in the story. It is assum- 
ed that the hero represents the attitudes, motives and emotions as 
well as the habitual ways of behaviour of the subject. The hero of 
the picture is thus none else but the subject himself with his motives, 
anxieties and strivings. After the hero is located in the story the 
interpreter has to seek for his needs, wishes and aspirations. The 
interpreter has also to locate the ‘presses’ or the external forces 
which are, like the needs, wishes and aspirations, projected into the 
stories by the subject and are accordingly perceived as doing harm 


Or good to the hero. 

The basic plot of the story, or the ‘thema’ as Murray calls it, 
is of crucial importance. It is defined as ‘the dynamical structure 
of, a simple episode, a single creature-environmental interaction’, 
a particular ‘press-need combination’. Such simple themas may 
succeed one another in an organised sequence to form a complex 
thema. The analysis of themas is the core of content-interpretation. 
The method of content-analysis developed by Murray and others 
(1938) is one which tries to determine major ‘themas’ of a subject’s 
stories. These serve as clues to his important needs, strivings and 
attitudes. 

The last but not the least important thing to note in a story is 
its outcome, Murray (1938) constructed a scale from —2 (very 
unpleasant ending: frustration, failure, death) to +2 (very pleasant: 
success and happiness). He obtained an ‘optimistic index’ bysumming 
algebraically the ratings on ‘endings’ and dividing the sum by the 
number of stories. It was found that the subjects sometimes assumed 
certain set characteristics of success OT failure and attached them 
to specific themes making them more pronounced through repeating 
the same themas again and again, and thereby increased the total 
value of the optimistic index. 

Although the scheme of analysis. reviewed above remained 
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acceptable to the psychologists for some time, it soon began to 
lose its charms for want of objectivity and scientific precision. It was 
realised that the growing popularity of psychometrics and its appli- 
cation to psychological data would one day override the hitherto 


much appreciated and oft-used method devised by Murray for the 
analysis of imaginative productions. 


SCORING 


Since the system of interpretation devised by Morgan and Murray 
requires each one of the stories told by the subject to be scrutinized 
and diagnosed individually in terms of a ‘unified thema’, its success 
obviously depends on the insight and experience of the clinically- 
oriented interpreter, with the result that it suffers inevitably from 
a lack of objectivity and quantification. Realising the inherent 
limitations of this system Sanford (1939), worked out a less subjec- 
tive scheme which makes it possible to assign a numerical value to 
the needs reflected by the hero and the forces (presses) that act 
upon him. This scheme seems to be an improvement upon that of 
Morgan and Murray in so far as it makes an attempt at quantifying 
the interpretation, and is found to be most fruitful for close com- 
parison of one set of stories with another. 

Another similar approach was implied in a subsequent study in 
Which an attempt was made to find out quantitative differences 
among the responses to different TAT cards (Gruel and Ullman, 
1958). The twenty pictures used in this Study were found to be 
significantly different from one another as to the number of emo- 
tional words they elicited. 

The use of rating scales for quantifying the TAT responses has 
also been reported in one study (Eron and others, 1950). These 
Scales, for instance, measure such single dimensi 
mood of the stories. In such an attempt a five. 
varying in mood. from very happy to very sad 
each one of a set of pictures. The stories collect 
were rated by several judges on these scales 
reliability was found to be .80. 

Several other studies of this kind (Weiskopf, 1950; Dorothy, 
1952;) in which quantitative procedures were employed for measur- 


ons as happy-sad 
-point rating scale 
Was constructed for 
ed for these pictures 
and the inter-rater 
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ing a single quality or characteristic of the TAT stories have been 
Successful in adding some scientific flavour to the original method 
of TAT analysis. These studies and methods, however, differ 
from that of Murray only in that the former made use of quantifi- 
cation whereas the latter did not, but the system of interpretation 
was not objective in either case. 

| Out of the feeling that not a single objective system for scoring 
imaginative productions existed, McClelland (1953) explored the 
Possibility of evolving such a system. Initially, McClelland and his 
associates (McClelland & Liberman, 1949; McClelland and Others, 
1953) were interested in studying thematic responses under experi- 
mentally induced achievement motive. During the course of their 
Investigations they worked out a clear-cut and objective system of 
interpretation for this motive. The system constructed served also 
às a model for evolvingsimilar schemes for other motives. According 
to this system of interpretation the imaginative stories are scored 
for the motives by scrutinizing certain categories of behavioural 
Sequence and assigning prescribed scores for each. A detailed 
description of such schemes of analysis will be given in a separate 


chapter, 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


The question of reliability and validity of a projective test like the 


TAT has been extremely difficult to tackle. The very fact that the 
Thematic Apperception Test has seldom fulfilled the assumptions 
Of a scientific and objective instrument makes one doubtful and 
Skeptical about the soundness of this test. During the last few 
Years, however, there has appeared an increasingly favourable 
trend with regard to the possibility of the TAT fulfilling the widely- 
accepted criteria of a psychometric test, namely, reliability and 
validity. 


RELIABILITY 


The difficulties with which one is faced while determining the relia- 
bility of the TAT have been pointed out by Balken (1945). Accord- 
ing to him, the split-half method cannot be successfully em- 
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ployed in reliability studies because of the variability of fantasies 
produced in terms of their style, content and amount. Repetition 
of the test is also not suitable due to the fact that the time intervening 
between the two administrations may so affect the imaginative 
content in the second administration that it may widely differ from 
that in the first, thus leaving no basis for comparison. That these 
methods are not applicable to the TAT has been pointed out by 
certain investigators (Sargent, 1945; Harrison, 1949) who have 
reported low reliability coefficients for the TAT. 

In spite of all these difficulties a few studies do affirm certain 
aspects of the realiability of TAT which may be grouped under the 
following three heads: 

(1) Studies demonstrating the stability of the TAT responses; 

(2) Studies demonstrating the reliability of the TAT pictures; and 

(3) Studies demonstrating the stability of interpretation. 

Representative of the first kind of studies is the one carried out 
by Tomkins (1942) in which the investigator administered the test 
to a single subject at three different occasions with intervals of 
three months in between and at a fourth time when the subject 
was intoxicated. He found that the main themes recurred in all the 
stories, though the subject was instructed several times to make 
different stories, thus pointing to the stability of responses. He 
concluded that reliability of the test as scored in this way might 
range from .80 to .90, depending upon the lapse of time between 
different administrations of the test and upon the fluidity-rigidity 
of the subjects. Such reliability estimates, it has been found, are 
usually more a measure of the subject’s memory of his first produc- 
tions, if the time interval between the two administrations is short. 

Studies demonstrating the stability of the test (pictures) include 
that of Slutz (1941). He administered two sets of pictures, one 
comprising eight TAT pictures and the other ten similar pictures, 
to his subjects. The results he obtained by these two sets were not 
different. This was something like the equivalent-form method of 
demonstrating reliability of psychometric tests. 

. Demonstration of the stability of interpretation is an important, 
and in the present context the most pertinent, method of computing 
reliability which refers to the agreement between two or more 
Scorers working with the same protocols. Murray (1938) trained 
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two other raters intensively to a point where their ratings correlated 
Consistently with his own to the extent of .8 or .9. Jensen (1959) 
reported that reliability co-efficients for interscorer agreement have 
been found to range from .54 to .91, with an average of .77 which 
for him is not usually considered to be high because in scoring 
essay examinations, which do not differ much from such scoring, 
this figure is not very dependable. 

By means of the scoring schemes worked out by different investi- 
gators (McClelland and others, 1953, 1958; Heyns and Others, 
1958; and Veroff, 1958) for certain motives it has now become 
Possible to obtain higher interscorer realiability coefficients. Reit- 
man and Atkinson (1958) gathered sets of responses to pictures meant 
for eliciting thematic material scorable for n-Achievement, 
n-Affiliation and n-Power, and asked any scorer using their 
Schemes to take a self test in order to see whether it was mastered. 
After a keen perusal ofthe directions given by them and after a 
particular course of practice any scorer could attain competence 
in scoring. The results when compared with those of experts, 
the mean realiability coefficients were found to be .8 or above. 


VALIDITY 


Among the carly studies on validity of the TAT were those which 
Compared the results obtained from this test with the information 
gathered through other clinical devices such as interviews, auto- 
biographies and other projective tests. Analysis of TAT protocols 
have been validated against psychoanalytic observations. Morgan 
ànd Murray (1935) for instance, compared the results of the TAT 
With a long-term psychoanalysis and found that five months of 
analysis sufficed to yield all the chief trends of the subject. Diagnoses 
9f personality through TAT have been validated by comparing it 
With the case-studies (Murray, 1938; White, 1938; Rotter, 1940). 
Sarason (1944) validated the thematic stories against the dreams 
9f the same individual and reported high reliability. Gordon (1953) 
made a comparative study of dreams and responses to the TAT 
in terms of need-press analysis. The study suggested that dreams 
and TAT stories of a subject could be used in conjunction to gain 
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information concerning his self-concept, threats towards it, and 
defenses protecting it. Combs (1946) suggested the comparison 
of TAT with autobiographies. In his own investigation he found 
48 per cent agreement. Harrison (1943, 1940) compared the results 
of the TAT with hospital case-histories and reported appreciable 
agreement between the two. Murray and Stein (1943) rated the 
leadership qualities of officer candidates based on the patterns of 
need manifested in TAT stories. These ratings were matched against 
ratings by superior officers and were judged valid. Slutz (1941) 
in one study reported that judges having observed certain indivi- 
duals in different situations were successful in identifying them from 
their TAT protocols. 

Another method of determining validity has been the demons- 
tration of statistically significant variations in the responses of 
various diagnostic groups to the test. Among these, the studies of 
Balken and Masserman (1940), Masserman and Balken (1938, 
1939), and of Rapaport and others (1946) are the most important. 

Still another method of determining the validity of TAT res- 
ponses is experimental demonstration. The experiment of Bellak 
(1942) illustrates one phase of prediction, that is, by applying sharp 
criticism one could demonstrate an increase in aggressive responses. 

The attempts of McClelland and others (1949a, 1949b), Atkin- 
son and others (1954) and Lowell (1952) may also be said to have 
demonstrated the validity of thematic responses by experimental 
methods. Their interest was largely confined to the study of certain 
specific motives which after having been experimentally aroused 
were scrutinized in the thematic content by means of the behavioural 
sequence schemes they had evolved for scoring such motives. 

To conclude, it may be stated that the theory and methodology 
of TAT though widely accepted, certain investigators, however, 
(McClelland & others, 1953; Heyns & others, 1958; Veroff, 1958) 
have suggested valuable modifications and refinements, 
in the method of analysing thematic responses. The contribution 
of these investigators lie mainly in their successful attempts at evolv- 
ing objective scoring schemes for specific motives which appear to 
hold a great promise for being profitably used in the kind of investi- 
gation we propose to undertake. 


particularly 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A REVIEW OF McCLELLAND’S OBJECTIVE 
METHOD OF TAT ANALYSIS 


Ir is evident from the preceding chapter, the intent of which was 
mainly to discuss certain important conceptual and methodological 
implications of the thematic apperceptive technique that some 
experimentally-oriented investigators, with McClelland as their 
head, made significant contributions towards making the technique 
an objective and reliable tool of research. These investigators, 
interested as they were in the study of certain specific motives by 
means of TAT, were largely concerned with certain theoretical and 
methodological issues of which the following t 
relevance to the present study: 


hree are of direct 


(1) Determining the effect of the arousal of motives on the 


content of imaginative thought. 
(2) Evolving clear-cut systems of scoring for the identification 
and measurement of specific motives in the thematic content. 
(3) Suggesting ways for further refinement of the measures 


evolved for various motives. 


— 


experimental studies sought to esta- 
out motivation from the content 
th, these studies selected hunger 
manipulable and generally 
ffects on the imagina- 


_As regards the first issue, 
blish validity of inferences drawn ab 
of the thematic material. To start wi 
—a condition that seemed familiar, 
accepted as a motivating state to observe its € 


tive productions. 

Sanford (1936, 1937) and Levine, 
Suggested that the influence of hunger could be demonstrated on 
the imaginative and perceptual processes. McClelland and Atkinson 
(1948) in one of a series of studies entitled ‘The Projective Expres- 


sion of Needs’ tested the effect of different intensities of hunger 


On perceptual responses when the stimulus determinants had been 
of clues with regard 


reduced to minimum, and discovered a number 

to the effect of the motivation of hunger on apperception. Under 

any motivating condition including hunger. it was observed (Mc- 

Clelland and Atkinson, 1948), a goal-ditected sequence of action 
33 


Chein and Murphy (1942) 
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initiated by that condition could be identified with high scoring 
reliability from the behaviour attributed to the characters in the 
imaginative stories, A counting of the various categories of be- 
haviour sequence provided a frequency index of the strength of a 
particular motive in the narrator of the story. 

The usual procedure followed in these experiments was to vary 
the intensity of the hunger drive—depriving the subject of food for 
one hour, four hours and sixteen hours. A detailed account of a 
Tepresentative experiment of this kind may be given here in order 
to explain the method employed. In an experiment carried out by 
Atkinson and McClelland (1948) the primary task was to identify 
and develop such categories for content analysis as were intimately 
connected with the changes brought about in the imaginative content 
by the arousal of hunger motive. The subjects, who were not allowed 
to take food for varying periods, were asked to write down a story 
about each of a set of pictures drawn from Murray’s TAT under 
these conditions. The design of this experiment provided a basis 
for direct comparison of certain aspects of the content of the stories 
under the varying experimental conditions. The study employed 
among other categories the ‘food thema’ and the ‘deprivation thema’ 
which referred respectively to the central themes of food and removal 
of the source of food deprivation. The results Showed that as hunger 
increased, there was no overall increase in the percentage of subjects 
showing food imagery or food thema, but there was an increase in 
the percentage of subjects Showing food-deprivation thema and 
activity instrumental in overcoming deprivation. On the other 
hand, with an increase in hunger the amount of goal-activity (eating) 
and of ‘friendly press’ favourable to eating decreased considerably. 
The study suggests that the amount of need deprivation and of 
activity conducive to overcoming deprivation is a better index of 
the strength of the need than is the amount of goal-activity. 

The above study provided an impetus to Walker and others 
(1958) to conduct similar experiments in relation to fear. Their 
study was conducted under conditions Which were presumed to be 
highly fear-arousing for the subjects under Study. The subjects 
were soldiers who either had been or Were to be placed in very close 
proximity to an atomic explosion. The main objective of this study 
was to see whether fear could also be measured by the methods 
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used in earlier studies of hunger. Thematic apperceptive stories 
Were obtained from groups of soldiers who were placed at various 
degrees of temporal and geographic proximity to an atomic explo- 
Som Stories were analysed for the presence of fear-related motiva- 
tion which was specified in the study as having to do with one’s 
attempt to cope with some threat of physical harm. The results 
showed that the goal-oriented type of analysis as applied to need 
hunger could profitably be applied in the case of fear-related motiva- 


tion also. 
(1955) provides sufficient evidence in 


The study of Feschbach 
support of the possibility that experimentally-aroused anger may 
also be measured in terms of thematic apperceptive expression. 
In order to investigate the hypothesis that the expression of aggres- 
Sion in fantasy will to a certain degree result into its partial 
reduction, one experimental group and two control groups were 
employed. The experimental group was first insulted so that 
aggression was experimentally induced, and subsequently given an 
opportunity to express the aroused aggression in fantasy. Another 
group, insulted in the same manner, Was given a non-fantasy activity 
to see whether this brought about any decrease in the amount of the 
aggression induced. Then these two groups were tested for their 
aggression. The results confirmed the hypothesis that aggression 
was reduced to a certain degree by its expression in fantasy. The 
insulted or the experimental group finding an opportunity to express 
aggression in fantasy subsequently displayed significantly less aggres- 
sion towards the experimenter than did the control group which 
was engaged in non-fantasy activity after the inducement of aggres- 
sion, It was also found out that subjects of the two insulted groups 


expressed. aggressive content more frequently and with greater 
vehemence than the subjects © group who were not 


f another control 
insulted. 

Employing methods similar to those of the studies of hunger, 
fear and anger motives attempts were also made to determine the 
effects of certain important human motives—Achievement, Affilia- 
tion and Power—on TAT responses. 

In one study, for example, the € 
on the thematic productions were demonstrate 
Clark, Roby and Atkinson (1949). The purpose o 


fects of need for achievement 
d by McClelland, 


f this study was 
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to verify whether the clues discovered during the course of earlier 
Studies were peculiar to only biological needs like hunger, or they 
were applicable also to social motives like Achievement. Need- 
Achievement was aroused by experimentally inducing ego-involve- 
ment. It was to be ascertained whether the manipulation of the 
conditions of ego-involvement produced the same kinds of effects 
as manipulation of hours of food deprivation. If this parallelism 
was established it would provide evidence for the fact that higher 
order social motives also function like the simpler physiological 
motives and hence may be studied in the same manner. Another 
important objective of this study was to develop a general model 
of scoring system for thematic stories which might provide high 
inter-scorer agreement and could detect changes in the motivational 
states. The subjects employed in this study wrote stories under 
conditions of relaxation, conditions of alertness, conditions of 
failure and conditions of success-failure. The mean need achieve- 
ment score obtained by means of the Scoring system evolved was 
found to increase significantly in accordance with the increase in the 
induced need, this increase being from the condition of relaxation 
to the normal condition of alertness and from the normal condition 
of alertness to the condition of failure and from the condition of 
failure to the condition of a combination of success and failure. 
The scoring system developed worked well and its inter-scorer 
reliability was fairly high,: .948. This study is the first in the attempts 
to work out an Objective system of Scoring for important human 
motives. 

Investigators following the example of McClelland and others 
(1953) took up the study of certain other important human motives 
like affiliation and power and tried to determine the effects caused 
by the experimental arousal of these motives on 
responses, 

Atkinson, Heyns and Veroff (1954), for example, studied the effect 
of experimental arousal of the affiliation motive on thematic appercep- 
tion. They developed a system of Scoring for n-Affiliation similar to 
the one evolved earlier for n-Achievement. Imaginative productions 
to certain pictures were collected from two groups of male subjects 
under experimental conditions. In one of the conditions subjects? 
n-Affiliation was aroused by means of a sociometric procedure in a 


thematic 
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dining room situation of a hostel before stories were written. The 
low motivation control condition was provided by a college class 
room. It was discovered that the experimentally aroused group 
Wrote stories containing behavioural sequences involving the ten- 
dency of establishing, maintaining or restoring positive affective 
relationships more frequently than the non-aroused control group. 

à Following the above line of experimentation, Veroff (1957) 
tried to work out and validate a projective measure of power motiva- 
tion. In the experiment carried out by him, two groups of subjects 
Wrote stories in response to a set of pictures. One of these groups 
Was considered to be aroused by power motivation whereas the 
other was not. A scoring system tentatively evolved, following that 
for achievement, comprising certain relevant categories of behavi- 
oural sequence was applied to the stories. The system was found 
to be successful in discriminating the two groups. 

The studies described above were directed toward studying the 
effects of both biological and social motives on the thematic content. 
As such, they were intended to reveal the changes occurring in the 
story content under experimentally aroused conditions of different 
Motives, and to provide a basis for working out categories relating 
to the sequence of the goal-directed behaviour relevant to each 
motive. The last three studies were more relevant to the present 
investigation in so far as they ultimately made it possible to evolve 
systems for scoring the n-Achievement, n-Affiliation and n-Power. 
The system for scoring n-Achievement presented by McClelland 
(1953) was followed in principle by the authors of the schemes for 
Scoring the other two motives. 

Turning to the second issue stated earlier, namely, the question 
of evolving clear-cut system of scoring the projective expression of 
Specific motives, reference may be made to the studies carried out 
respectively by McClelland and others (1953), Heyns & others 
(1958) and Veroff (1958) in order to evolve systems of scoring for 
n-Achievement, n-Affiliation, and n-Power. Detailed descriptions 
of the systems for scoring these three motives are presented in 
Appendix B; so there is no needto describe them here. It seems 
proper, however, to mention that these systems of scoring have been 
found to be highly reliable as is borne out in a study by Feld & Smith 
(1958). This study was conducted to evaluate a training procedure 
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in which the scoring systems were learned with only the aid of scor- 
ing manuals and prescribed sets of practice materials. The results 
indicated that with this training procedure, which requires only 
about twelve hours of independent practice, high inter-judge scoring 
reliabilities could be obtained for scoring systems applied to projec- 
tive test data. The median values of inter-scorer reliability obtained 
for the subjects employed in this study were .87 for n-Achievement, 
-87 for n-Affiliation, and .78 for n-Power, these values being in 
conformity with inter-scorer reliability for the experts (Feld & 
Smith, 1958). 

It may be stated here that the values of inter-scorer agreement 
computed in the present investigation for the motives Achievement, 
Affiliation, Power, Aggression and Security were 82, .779, .85, .99, 
and .784 respectively. 

As for the question of making a further analysis of the thematic 
apperceptive measure of motivation and improving the measure, 
several studies have been reported which suggest a new line of 
investigation. 

McClelland and others (1951, 1953) have, for instance, pointed 
out that the method of content analysis employed for the assessment 
of the subject’s need for achievement may involve both a positive 
tendency to achieve success and a negative tendency to avoid failure. 
The positive categories refer to what McClelland has termed (1951) 
‘Goal Imagery’, while the negative categories refer to what he has 
called “Deprivation Imagery’. The ‘Goal Imagery’ includes ‘success- 
ful instrumental Activity’ (I+), *Anticipations of Success" (Ga-+), 
and ‘Positive Affect over Goal Achievement’. The Deprivation 
Imagery, on the other hand, includes “Unsuccessful Instrumental 
Activity’ (I—), ‘Anticipations of Failure’ (Ga—), ‘Negative Affect 
over Failure to Achieve Goal’ (G—) and ‘Blocks or Obstacles in 
Path to Achievement’ (B). 

The two sets of positive and negative Categories were utilized 
by Clark and others (1956) in relation to n-Achievement to obtain 
separate measures of “Hope of Success’ (HS) and ‘Fear of Failure’ 
(FF) as against the composite score involving both measures, So 
far the general practice has been to get an overall measure of a given 
motive irrespective of the relative contribution of both goal-oriented 
and threat-oriented categories. Clark’s attempt to analyse the thema- 


‘also at several places been made to b 
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tic content in terms of the two separate sets of categories is perhaps 


the first of its kind. Although basically concerned with the testing 
of McClelland’s hypothesis that individuals with moderate or low 
n-Achievement scores are fearful or defensively-oriented whereas 
individuals with high scores are hopeful, the study by employing 
a level of aspiration questionnaire classified individuals into three 
groups, the group of those having hope of success, of those having 
fear of failure, and a third group having mixture of hope and fear, 
and tried to establish their relationship with the positive and negative 
TAT measure of n-Achievement. The finding was that the Middle 
Group comprising individuals who were neither hopeful of success 
nor fearful of failure employed significantly more negative categories 
than either the HS (Hope of Success) or the FF (Fear of Failure) 
group. The three groups did not differ with regard to the positive 
categories. The group differences, it was therefore concluded, in 
total n-Achievement could be accounted for mainly in terms of the 
negative categories. 

Although this study has pointed to the possibility of scoring a 
given motive in terms of both the negative and positive categories 
in relation to n-Achievement only, it may equally apply in the case 
of other motives also. For example, acceptance or rejection of self 
by others in the case of n-Affiliation; positively acquiring the means 
of influencing others, Or negatively showing concern over losing the 
control of the means of influencing others, in the case of n-Power; 
positively having the courage and confidence of inflicting injury, 
hensions of possible retaliation to this 


or negatively having appre 
act, in the case of n-Aggression; and positively enjoying an atmos- 
1 and economic well-being, or 


phere of general contentment, socia 
negatively showing concern or apprehension Over the possibility 
of one's being in an unsafe and insecure condition and lacking a 
favourable homely environment, in the case of n-Security. 

In the present investigation apart from working out the compo- 
site overall scores involving both the goal-oriented and threat- 


oriented tendencies in relation to particular motives attempts have 
reak up the overall scores into 


two component scores, one for the positive or goal-oriented and the 
ted tendencies. This latter 


other for the negative or threat-orien 
analysis was found to be helpful in interpreting more meaningfully 
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the differences between the comparison groups in terms of goal- 
oriented and threat-oriented tendencies, 

The studies Telating to the three issues dealt with above were 
meaningful for the Present inquiry in the following ways: 


(1) They provided an empirical evidence of the effect of the 
arousal of certain Motivational states on their imaginative 
behaviour. 

(2) They made it Possible for the present investigator to work 
Out scoring schemes for n-Aggression and n-Security follow- 
ing those for n-Achievement, n-Affiliation and n-Power. 

(3) They Provided new angles for interpreting the motives 


CHAPTER FIVE 


METHOD AND PLAN 


THE METHOD of the present investigation has largely been determined 
by the nature of the problem which aimed at studying the strength 
of certain motives in adolescents as they are influenced by religion, 
Sex, age, and socio-economic status. This called for the following 
things: 

tool to be used for measur- 


(1) Adaptation of some appropriate e 
ing the motives (particularly evolving objective systems of 


scoring or adapting such systems already existing, and ascer- 
taining the reliability of the test material and of the scoring 


Schemes). 
(2) Selecting suitable statistical techniques for precise and 


adequate analysis and treatment of the data in conformity 
with the main objectives of the study. 
ent inquiry was the measure- 


Since the prime objective of the pres 
the construction and adapta- 


ment of certain motives in adolescents, 
tion of appropriate tools was the first prerequisite. 

ADEQUACY OF THE TEST MATERIAL 
Having been inspired by the research. work done in the area of 
Motivation by means of the thematic apperceptive technique the 
Present investigator has in the present study drawn heavily upon 


the work of Murray (1935, 1938) and McClelland et. al. (1953) 
Whose test materials have provided a model for getting a suitable 
dy (Kureshi, 1971). The reason 


Set of pictures to be used in this stu 

Why it was considered necessary to prepare a new set of pictures was 
that universally acceptable as Murray's rationale for the TAT is, 
his claim that his original set of pictures too is universally appli- 
cable has not been supported by su 
Shown that the more the characters i 

the subjects representing a particular population and the more the 
Situations depicted in them reflect their actual life situations, the more 
they would be meaningful and the more the subjects would be expec- 
ted to express themselyes freely and imaginatively while responding 

41 


bsequent studies which have 
n the pictures are similar to 
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to these pictures. Of all the set of pictures available for securing 
imaginative productions Symonds’ Picture-Story-Test (1948) was 
the only appropriate test that could be adapted for being utilised 
in the present inquiry. This test does not depart widely from Mur- 
ray’s TAT, except that the characters depicted in the pictures are 
mostly adolescent boys and girls. Symonds holds that the original 
TAT is not capable of evoking in adolescents the same amount and 
variety of projection as in adults. While accepting the criteria 
Symonds has laid down for selecting an appropriate set of pictures 
(1939) to be used as a thematic apperceptive material, most of the 
pictures used in the present investigation are taken from Symonds’ 
Picture-Story-Test, adapted to Indian situations. As is obvious, 
adaptation of a thematic apperceptive type of test to meet certain 
requirements of a distinctly different cultural group does not merely 
involve substituting the figures by those more similar to the subjects, 
but also making the picture portray such particular situations as are 
Tepresentative of the subjects’ life. A set of ten pictures was consi- 
dered to be quite adequate for our purpose. Eight of these ten 
pictures were just adapted from Symonds’ Test and two original 
ones were designed according to the suggestions by Atkinson (1958). 
Out of the former eight pictures a different pair of two was judged 
each to be more suitable for evoking one of the four motives, 
Achievement, Affiliation, Aggression and Security, while the latter 
two designed after Atkinson’s pictures more suitable for evoking 
Power motive. 

In order to further verify the sensitivity of these pictures for 
specific motives stories of twenty subjects for these pictures were 
scored according to the objective system of scoring initiated by 
McClelland (1953), which only confirmed the earlier judgement. 
When the responses of the entire sample of subjects drawn for the 
study were analysed in relation to each picture in terms of mean 
scores calculated for each motive and similarly also in terms of 
percentage of subjects who gave scores on each Picture in relation 
to each motive, it was further confirmed that at least two pictures 
were distinctly more appropriate for evolving a different motive. 
That is, the pictures were divisible into five pairs, each pair being 
particularly effective in evoking a different motive, while at the same 
time evoking, in lesser degrees, the other four motives also, Having 


- teste 5 ; 
d these ten pictures for their effectiveness we got the 
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whole set 


PM in order to have several copies of it available. 
8) ds Meis namely, A-S-Reaction Study (Allport and Allport, 
c TA ecurity-Insecurity Test (Maslow, 1952) were also employ- 
co chy: ES validate scores for n-Aggression and n-Security 
qM ba he two tests, unless adapted to Indian situations, 
mA ikely to serve the purpose. The Ascendence-Submission 
ot as adapted by a colleague of the present investigator who 
Tati it in his study—an unfinished piece of research. This adapted 
B e of the test comprised only twenty such items as were found 
SA more meaningful with the Indian subject. The Security- 
a m Test was adapted by this investigator himself. He adapted 
A > RA the test by means of a pilot study in which the test 
ane ninistered on forty subjects and an item analysis was carried 
SOM mean of point-biscrial correlation. coefficient. The items 
ing significant correlation (with a minimum of 5% level of 
Confidence) with the total scores asthe criterion constituted the final 
form. Tn all forty nine items were retained in the adapted version 
of the S-I-Test (cf. Appendix, A). The reliability of the adapted 


Version of the Security-Insecurity Test was determined by the split- 
The reliability for A-S-Test has 


ce method which came to .90. 
also been reported to be fairly high- 
E TEST 


THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF TH 


As for the question of reliability it could be domonstrated in either 


of the three ways: 


(1) by demonstrating the stability of the test; f 
the test items; and 


(2) by demonstrating the consistency Of 
(3) by demonstrating the objectivity of the interpretation. 


The first method of reliability did not seem practicable as it 


was not possible to administer the test to the same sample of subjects 
twice. The second method called for splitting the set of ten pictures 
into two equal halves and correlating the pairs of scores for each 
motive obtained from the two set of stories. It was something like 
determining the split-half reliability of the test which was done in the 


present case in the following way: The set of ten pictures was split 
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into two equal halves. The first half contained pictures 1, 3, 5, 7 and 
9, while the second half contained pictures 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10. These 
two halves were compared for each of the five motives by means 
of the pairs of scores yielded by the twenty subjects of the pilot 
sample. The correlation values obtained were the following: 
Ach Aff Pow Agg Secur 
85 81 98 88 92 

The third measure of test reliability had to do with interpretation. 
In the present context this type of reliability was more meaningful 
as interpretation of the thematic material even by trained interpreter 
was not to be relied upon unless it was correlated with the interpreta- 
tion by another Competent interpreter. This investigation employed 
a double check for the reliability of interpretation, Firstly, the 
investigator prior to actually scoring the thematic material collected 
for the present study performed a good deal of exercise to attain 
competence in scoring at least the three motives: Achievement, 
Affiliation and Power, for which scoring manuals containing expert 
Scorings were available (McClelland & others, 1953; Heyns and 
others, 1958; Veroff, 1958). When a high Positive correlation was 
achieved between this investigator and the experts on the exercise 
Stories then a sample of 15 Subjects was randomly drawn from the 
Population of the main study and each one of the ten stories written 
by each subject in relation to the ten pictures Was scored for each 


each subject were first scored for Achievement motive, then for 
Affiliation motive and so on. When all the 150 stories obtained 


reliability of scoring was 
determined by having the stories scored for each one of the five 


ttained the requisite com- 
petence by the same procedure, and then by finding out the extent 


independent Scoring of the 
five motives. The inter-scorer reliability Co-efficients of correlation 


between the two scorings done by the investigator and the other 
scorer were found to be as follows: 


Achievement 820 
Affiliation 779 
Power | -850 
Aggression -990 


Security +784 
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The r-values given above indicate that the scoring of these 
Motives was reliable. 

As for the validity of the scores for the motives Achievement, 
Affiliation and Power, it was already established by the inventors 
of the scoring systems who had worked out appropriate scoring 
Categories by analysing the imaginative productions under different 
experimentally aroused motivating conditions. Hence the validity 
of these schemes was accepted as such (cf. Chapter IV). For the 
Scoring Schemes worked out by the present investigator for the re- 
Maining two motives, namely, Aggression and Security, for which 
AD Schemes were available, adapted forms of the Ascendence-Sub- 
mission Reaction Study and ‘Security-Insecurity test were respec- 
tively employed as external criteria. Originally, a pilot study was 
Carried out to ascertain the validity of the scoring systems for Aggres- 
Ston and Security motives by correlating scores for these motives 
With scores on security-insecurity and ascendence-submission res- 
Pectively, The two values of coefficient of correlation were found 
to be positive and significant. The results of the pilot study were 
further verified by correlating the scores of the entire sample popula- 
tion on S.T and A-S inventories with their thematic apperceptive 
Scores for Security and Aggression motives respectively. The 
T-values of .55 between Ascendence-Submission and n-Aggression 
Scores and of .63 between Security-Insecurity and n-Security scores 
indicated that the systems for scoring Aggression and Security 
Motives did measure something which they purported to measure. 

The method by which the stories were interpreted as also the 
Tationale behind this method may be explained in some detail at 
this stage. This method was developed by McClelland and his 
associates (1953) in strict conformity to the psychometric criteria 
Of reliability and validity. As such it is regarded as a more objec- 


tive method of scoring TAT material than the traditional method 
ionistic and hence less dependable. The 


Which is arbitrary, impress 1 
and among a group of clinical 


Seneral practice in the past was, : 
Psychologists it still is, that no attempt was made to quantify the 


analysis of the TAT protocols. This was largely because of the 
dearth of such methods as were likely to reduce the impressionistic 
Estimates of the examiners to any objective measures. Such a measure 
has for the first time been evolved by McClelland and his associates. 
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Primarily, McClelland and his colleagues were interested in 
looking for the effects produced by the experimental arousal of 
particular motivational states on fantasy (1945, 1947, 1948, 1949a, 
1949b, 1949c). They started with the Freudian hypothesis that a 
good place to look for the effects of motivation is fantasy, with the 
assumption that the TAT is a very effective instrument for securing 
fantasy material. 

McClelland defined motive in behavioural terms as a goal- 
directed activity which could be broken up into identifiable steps, 
thereby producing a general line of approach fruitful in making 
any motive amenable to quantification. He and his collaborators 
(McClelland and others, 1953; Heyns & others, 1958; Veroff, 
1958), accepting certain well-established theories of learning and 
motivation split up the behavioural sequence ranging from need to 
attainment of goal into well-defined categories relating to goal- 
directed behaviour, and, on the basis of this analysis, worked out 
objective scoring schemes for Achievement, Affiliation and Power 
motives. 

McClelland’s general introduction to the scheme for the Achieve- 
ment motive seems in place here as it has almost entirely been 
followed by different investigators in preparing schemes for other 
motives also. 

‘We perceive the behavioural sequence originating when an 
individual experiences a state of need or motive (N). He may also 
be anticipating successful attainment of his goal (Ga--) or anticipa- 
ting frustration and failure (Ga—). He may engage in activity. 
instrumental (T) to the attainment of his goal which may lead to the 
attainment of the goal (I+-) or not (I—). Sometimes his goal-directed 
activity will be blocked. The obstacles or blocks (B) to his progress 
may be located in the world at large (Bw) or it may be some personal 
deficiency in himself (Bp). He may experience strong positive and 
negative affective states while engaged in solving his problem, i.e. 
in attempting to gratify his motive. He is likely to experience a state 
of positive affect (G+) in goal attainment, or a state of negative 
affect (G—) when his goal-directed activity is thwarted or he fails. 
Often someone will es or sympathise with him (Nurturant Press) 
aiding him in his goal-directed behaviour. This, in brief, is our analy- 
sis of the behavioural sequence’ (McClelland and others, 1953). 
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McClelland’s method is essentially an improvement over all 
the previous schemes of scoring for at least two reasons: Firstly, 
the Scoring system in this case involves simple classification and 
quantification of response elements. by objective criteria as against 
the more complicated handling of a TAT protocol. Secondly, in the 
case of McClelland’s method there is little scope of arbitary decisions 
Tegarding the content analysis, whereas scope of such decisions is 
too wide in the case of the traditional method of analysing the TAT 
material, which does not conform to any objectively defined system 
of Scoring. The McClelland system has greatly minimised the sub- 
Jective orientation of content analysis and it has now become possible 
by this method to convert the subjective material reflected in fantasy 
Into measurable units. 

Besides, with the advent of the objective method of scoring 
thematic material, it has now been realised that it is futile to analyse 
the imaginative productions in an amorphous way without having 
Well-defined and clear-cut classification schemes. McClelland’s 
Suggestion to confine to a single motive at a time has been found not 
Only more feasible but also in harmony with scientific precision. 

In the present investigation schemes for scoring Achievement, 
Affiliation and Power motives! have been used as such whereas 
attempts have been made to evolve similar schemes for scoring the 


Aggression and Security motives. 
Since the schemes for scoring the motives Achievement, Affilia- 


tion, Power, worked out on the basis of the same theoretical frame- 
Work, there is no difference in the categories used in these schemes 
except that the negative categories representing the threat-oriented 
tendencies have been excluded from the system of scoring n-Affilia- 
tion and that the category of ‘Nurturant Press’ is limited only to 
n-Achievement, the reason for the former deviation being that the 
Negative categories have not yet been fully worked out experimen- 
tally while that for the latter being that the additional category of 
Nurturant Press has been experimentally found to be relevant only 
to n-Achievement. 

In addition to analysing the thematic data in terms of the com- 


1. For details cf. Appendix B. 
2. cf. Pp. 48-57. 
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posite scores for measuring the strength of each motive the analysis 
was further broken up into two sets of categories, one representing 
the goal-oriented and the other representing the threat-oriented 
tendency. The purpose of this further analysis was to see whether 
similarities or differences in the strength of a given motive corres- 
pond with any uniform patterns of the goal-oriented and threat- 
oriented tendencies, and whether such correspondence or lack of 
it provides useful points for interpretation and theoretical formula- 
tion. 

The schemes for scoring needs Achievement, Affiliation and 
Power, evolved by McClelland and his associates have been summari- 
zed from the manuals published by Atkinson, and have been pre- 
sented in Appendix C, and the schemes for scoring the remaining 
two needs, namely, needs Aggression and Security, which the investi- 
gator has developed after the model of the above-mentioned schemes 
for the specific purpose of the present enquiry, are being presented 
here. 


SCORING SCHEME FOR AGGRESSION MOTIVE 


To define n-Aggression and to reduce it to fit into a behavioural 
sequence scheme involves a number of difficulties. Aggression, 
unlike other motives, does not seem to be satisfactorily defined 
because of the fact that it is multiphasic. In a given scoring scheme 
the study of a particular motive is usually done on the basis of 
the evidence of that motive in the behaviour of one of the characters. 
For example, at the time of scoring a story for Affiliation motive 
the scorer is concerned only with the thoughts, feelings or actual 
action of one of the characters to establish and maintain interperso- 
nal relationships. This is not the case with Aggression motive. 
The goals of aggression being more than one make the situation 
more complex. A story may contain thematic material comprising 
the individual's need-Aggression directed to the external world or 
to himself. Also, the world may appear hostile to the person. Here 
one has to decide from whose point of view the need will be scored. 
After giving much thought to the problem it was decided that the 
evidence of the existence of aggression motive should be looked into 
the behaviour of both the person and the world on the ground that 
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the world’s aggression towards the person is also related, though 
indirectly, to the person's wish to receive pain and injury. 

As far as ‘Aggression Imagery’ and ‘Aggression Goal’ are con- 
cerned they may easily be identified, but it is very seldom that the 
à Sub-categories like ‘Anticipations’ and ‘Blocks’ are located in a story 
with the same ease. This difficulty arises from the fact that aggres- 
Son is not, in the strict sense, a positive goal like other motives, 
a IS a reaction, a spontaneous reaction, which allows very limited 
pine between a person’s showing inclination for it, scorable for 
Imagery’, and its execution, scorable for ‘Goal’. So, it is not always 
easy to split satisfactorily the sequence into the desired categories. 
To determine whether a story has an evidence of this need is possible 
Only when some other steps of the sequence of this motive are also 
Operative in the story. It is very rarely that a story is scored only 
for ‘Need’ because Need is generally followed by ‘Instrumental 
Activity, and also by ‘Goal, quite frequently. Unless an individual 
Makes an explicit statement expressing his desire to torture another 
Person or cause him pain or show him disfavour, one cannot score 
the story for Aggression Need. Determination of Blocks, both 
Worldly and personal is also rather difficult. Aggression Imagery 
and the Goal, however, may be scored more satisfactorily. 


AGGRESSION IMAGERY (AGG IM) 


s necessary to elaborate 
text. Aggression is 
oval, criticism and 


Since Aggression is multiphasic it seem 
What is meant by aggression in the present coni 
the behaviour which ranges from mere disappr 
Contempt to any kind of offence including assault and murder, the 
Victim of which is the aggressor himself or some other character 
9r object. Between these extremes there lie many shades of aggres- 
Sion which should be looked into a story. In one way or another 
at least one character in the story should be involved in the act of 
aggression, whether it is inflicted by the world on the character or 
by the character on his own self or by the character on some other 
individual; for example, occurrence of some misfortune or calamity 
to the character, his own acts of violence and offence displayed 
to the world, or his own feeling or action to cause pain or destruction 
to his own self, such as actual act of suicide or à desire to commit 
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suicide. Presence of such material in a story provides a basis for 
scoring a story for Aggression Imagery. 

Example: ‘The girl is going home, Tt appears she is confronted 
with some expected danger. ... He is some outlaw or criminal who 


waits for the girl to reach some place, so that he may easily assault 
Bera 


NEED (N) 


Need for aggression may be scored only when a character in the 
story appears to have the desire, intention or resolve to inflict injury 
or cause pain to the external world, or he makes an explicit statement 
Showing his wish to destroy his own self, or some person or persons 
other than himself express their hostility to him. When scoring 4 
story for Agg Im it is important to make sure that the aggressive 
act both on the part of the central figure or some other persons 
is motivated by this need and not by n-Power because both have 
certain features in common. A person showing concern for control- 
ling the means of influencing other persons may employ methods 
which may be called aggressive, such as use of force and authority 
in imposing his standpoint on others. If it becomes evident that 4 
character expresses only the need to control the means of influencing 
others, the story may be scored for n-Power, not for n-Aggression: 
but if a character expresses a desire for causing pain and inflicting 
injury to the source of frustration for its own sake, the story should 
be scored for n-Aggression. 

Example: ‘A girl is standing under a tree... , There is a person 
along the wall, he may bea thief. He is waiting for the time when the 
girl goes away, so that he may enter her house to make a theft. . -- 
It is his desire." 


INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITY (1) 


Instrumental activity in aggression motive refers to any activity 
leading to the commitment of an aggressive act, 

Example : "The boy sitting on the chair is thinking of the 
means to reach the battlefield like his brother, He secretly manages 
to reach the war front and sacrifices his life like his brother...’ 
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BLOCK WORLD (Bw) 


The blocks obstructing the passage of aggression-oriented activity 
may be both worldly and personal. The world blocks are those 
which represent threat and punishment tending to repulse any act 
of aggression intended by the person. For instance, if one wants to 
make a theft or to make an assault on his enemy or to damage the 
source of his frustration but is afraid he might be caught and impri- 
soned, then from the point of view of the person it is a block or 
obstruction to the intended act of aggression. 

Example : ‘The person has had too much of financial worries. 
He is utterly disappointed. He is thinking of some possible solution 
Of his miserable life. There is no way out but to commit suicide. 
He decides to leap into a well. A policeman happens to come nearby. 
He holds him from behind. He will now be sent to the jail’. 


BLOCK PERSON (Bp) 


d may lie within the person himself. 


His feeling of being weak in expressing this need and his inadequacy 
to cause the desired injury to others are labelled as Aggression Bp. 
Feelings of remorse or repentance on his intention to commit an act 
Of aggression also point to the block in the person himself. Bp in 
the form of fear of retaliation may exist prior to the commitment 
Of aggression and after the individual has committed it, it may exist 
in the form of feelings of remorse and repentance which serve as a 
block to aggressive acts likely to occur in future. s ; 

Example : ‘The person entering the lonely house with the inten- 
tion to make a theft is confronted with conflicting feelings. On the 
one hand, he is to provide food for his children, on the other, he does 
Not find himself courageous enough to proceed with his designs. 
His conscience does not seem to permit him to do such an illegal 
act. He will drop the idea of stealing and will go away." 


Block to the aggression nee 


GOAL ANTICIPATION POSITIVE (Ga+) 


fhis ability to cause harm or 


If a person in the story is hopeful o 
on or persons anticipate that 


injury to others, Or if some other pers 
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they will successfully offend the central figure, the story may be 
scored for this subcategory. 

Example : *... A girlis coming out of her home. ... A criminal 
with the desire to follow her is seen in the background. It appears 
he will succeed in assaulting her.’ 


GOAL ANTICIPATION NEGATIVE (Ga—) 


Contrary to Ga--, Ga— means that the person is not hopeful of a 
positive result in his aggression-oriented behaviour. 

Example : ‘Some one is intending to commit a murder, but all 
the time he is worried with the ideas of his failure. He is almost 
certain that the person he wishes to murder will not fall an easy 
prey to him and that he will therefore fail. . . ^ 


GOAL POSITIVE (G++) 


When a character has succeeded in inflicting injury or causing pain 
to the external world or to his own self, or has received aggression 
from the world and appears to have Positive affective states on the 
success in the commitment of these acts the story may be scored for 
this category. 

Example :*... He isa person who has committed some crime. 


--. He knows the punishment for such a big crime is death. He 
has now resigned to his fate. .. ^ 


GOAL NEGATIVE (G—) 


Contrary to G+, G— is scored when a character in the story has 
not been successful to attain the desired goal, that is, when he has 
not been successful in causing disfavour or harm to the environment 
or, to his own self, or when the world has failed to commit aggres- 
sion against him. 

Example : ‘A girl after attending a tea party is returning home. 
A person pursues her. He was sitting here for some time but could 
not succeed in his plans. He is thinking to marry the girl by force. 
... The girl is clever. She comes to know his evil intentions but 


does not lose courage. The girl manages to take him to the police- 
man’. 
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AGGRESSION THEMA (Agg Th) 


When the story is so narrated that it becomes predominantly aggres- 
sion-related, that is, when the central plot of the story is exclusively 
of an aggressive nature, Aggression Thema is scored. 

The story given above, scored for G—, may also be scored for 
Agg Th because the central plot of the story is aggression-related. 
There is no other thema. 


' SCORING SCHEME FOR SECURITY MOTIVE 


A story to be scored for Security motive should show at least one 
of the character’s desire to attain an atmosphere in which he would 
feel contented, satisfied and free from feelings of insecurity, or else, 
he may already be enjoying such environment. Conversely, he 
may be showing dissatisfaction over the insecure and unfavourable 
atmosphere, or concern over the possibility of losing in future the 
secure and favourable atmosphere which he is at the present enjoying. 

After ascertaining that a story contains Security Imagery, the 
Dositive and negative aspects of the goal dependingon the individual's 
‘Feelings of Success’, ‘Positive Anticipations’, and ‘Positive Affec- 
tive States’ or his ‘Feelings of Failure’, ‘Negatiye Anticipations’ 
‘Negative Affective States’, are to be scored. 

One may come across many barriers and obstacles while trying 
to attain the goal. The goal-directed behaviour may be ‘blocked’ 
either by ‘personal’ factors or ‘world’ factors, resulting in the non- 
attainment of the goal unless, of course, these blocks are surmounted. 
All these steps are regarded as separate categories constituting a 
Satisfactory scoring scheme. 


SECURITY IMAGERY (secur Im) 


home in the world, for 
or apprehension of the 
d as expressing Security 


Tf the story shows a yearning for being at 
Safety, strength, courage and hopefulness, 
Possibility of losing them, it may be interprete 
Imagery. 

If in a story the character appears to 
faction and contentment regarding his adjustment 


have the feelings of satis- 
with life, he is 
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assumed to be secure. His feelings of safety and his attitude towards 
the world that it is a place worth living and that it is pleasant and 
friendly, show that he has high security feelings. His optimistic 
view of life and his general strength and courage point to the pre- 
sence of the feeling of security. If the reverse of it happens in a story 
it means that the person suffers from the feeling of insecurity. While 
scoring, the scorer should carefully note whether the character in 
question is hopeful of attaining security or is apprehensive of the 
Teverse of it. For in either case he may be regarded as giving expres- 
sion to his underlying need for security. 3 

Wishing for money and seeking employment are also considered 
to be an indication of n-Security, and so is a person's expression of 
financial difficulties. If a character in the story is worried about the 
difficulties resulting from unemployment, ill-health or mishap, or 
displays a desire to be relieved from all these it means that he is 
expressing need Security. 

In summary, security imagery may be scored by having an inten- 
sive perusal of the story, focussing on the following criteria: 


(1) Expression of the feelings of satisfaction and contentment, 
of being at home in the world; 

(2) Expression of the feelings of safety, Strength, courage and 
optimism; 

(3) Expression "of the feelings of dissatisfaction, inadequacy 
to resist the pressure of life, and general incapability to 
adjust with the circumstances which tend to block security, 
combined with a desire to avoid all these either by escaping 
from the situation or by finding ways to improve the cir- 
cumstances. 


Example: ‘There was a very poor man who used to live in a 
deserted house. ... Because of his poverty he couldn't enjoy good 
health. ... He was thinking how to overcome his difficulties. ... 
He was thinking of the days to come, of some means which might 
turn him into a rich man... .” ! 


NEED (N) ` 
After determining that a particular story contains material scorable 
for Security Imagery the next step should be to search for such 
statements made by the character as are indicative of his desire, 
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intention or resolve to achieve the security goal. To score a story 
for Need, the emphasis should be laid on the explicit statements 
made by the character with reference to the criteria given under 
Security Imagery. 

Example : ‘There is a student, an ai 
about something. He is now fed up with his illness, 
... he needs life...’ 


ling student, who is thinking 
he needs money 


INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITY (1D) 


This refers to the actual action on the part of one or more characters 
in the picture engaged in doing things which are likely to result in 
the attainment of a secure environment. Leaving home mainly to 
seek employment may be scored as ‘Instrumental Activity’ related 
to one’s security motive. 

Example : ‘There is a person, pe 
where, ... He has left home in search O 
needs employment. He would get it.’ 


rhaps a stranger going some- 
f some employment. He 


BLOCK WORLD (BW) 
Tt is likely for an individual struggling for a more secure life to come 
across certain blocks which he must remove in order to reach the 
ho is ill and confined to bed is 


goal. Example may be that a person W! 
expressing his concern over not being able to undergo proper care 


and treatment because of financial difficulties, or a person seeking 
employment is having all the difficulties in getting one. 


BLOCK PERSON (BP) 


n himself. When a character, 


Blocks may also be located in the perso 
e for his insecure life, it pro- 


for example, holds himself responsibl 


vides a basis for scoring the story for Security Bp. 
Example : ‘The person is conscious of his carelessness about his 


health and. now when he is seriously taken ill, he feels that had he 
been properly taken care of he would have recovered." 


GOAL ANTICIPATION POSITIVE (ca4-) 


e perceived in the story as hoping 


The character in the picture may b 
he attainment of security goal, 


for a favourable result regarding t 
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Example : 5... A woman with her back towards the window 
is seen in a room . . . It seems that she is sad. She is a poor woman. 
Her son is getting education in some school. She is thinking of the 
time when her son would complete his education and would get 
Some employment and she would not face any difficulties. They 


would be happy. She is absorbed in the golden dreams for the life 
to come.’ 


GOAL ANTICIPATION NEGATIVE (Ga—) 


As against the expectations of success in the security-oriented think- 
ing or action, if the individual feels that the goal is not likely to be 
achieved and he is almost certain of his failure, the story may be 
scored for this sub-category. 

Example : ‘A student is Sitting ... He is thinking whether he 
would pass the examination or not. He is worried over these thou- 
ghts. There is no hope in future.’ 


GOAL POSITIVE (G-+) 


If a story contains Secur Im and the character has actually attained 
the goal irrespective of other steps, including Need, Inst. Act., 
Blocks, Ga-r, Ga—, the Story can be scored for Goal. Sometimes 
only the Im. and the Goal operate in a Story. A positive Security 
Goal is one where the character has actually succeeded in improving 
or removing the unfavourable conditions. 

Example : *. . . He is thinking which of the professions he should 
adopt. He desires to earn money. The result is that he would get 
rich by earning money.’ 


GOAL NEGATIVE (G—) 


If the indivudual surrenders to the adverse circumstances or aban- 
dons his struggle for a secure life, or faces failure in his endeavours, : 
the story may safely be scored for Secur G—, 

Example : <... Perhaps he is Concerned over his domestic 
worries. He wants to improve the condition of his household, He 
needs so much money as would enable him to fulfil the demands 
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of his children. But his efforts would be of no avail. He would be 
much more worried . ..’ 


SECURITY THEMA (secur Th) 


If a story is so told that most of its content is related to the security 


need and becomes the central plot of the story, Thema is scored. 
Example : ‘... The girl has been out for employment. She has 


not succeeded in getting any job. She is thinking how to get a job. 
When she does not get it, she will think of some other alternative. 


At last she will find out some alternative . . ^ 
STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES USED 
niques in any research study is bound 


the size and distribution of the 
f the present inquiry was to 


Selection of statistical tech: 
up with the nature of the problem, 
population. Since one main objective o! 
determine whether comparison groups of adolescents, formed on 
the basis of different variables, differed with regard to the strength 
to each one of the five motives, the analysis of variance and the 
t-test were employed for determining significance of differences. 
As for another objective of the inquiry, that is, to study possible 
Correspondence between the strength of one motive and that of 
another, Pearson’s product-moment method of correlation was 
applied. Thus, such statistical techniques were employed as could 
ensure greater precision and soundness of results. 

The analysis of variance technique was used to determine the 
effect of a given factor on differences in the strength of motives in 
isolation from similar effect of other factors and also to discover 
how far each factor contributed to these differences. This technique 
permitted investigation of the effect of a particular variable, besides 
studying also the effect of other relevant variables. Thus, it enabled 
the investigator to test the significance of several differences at once. 
(Tate, 1955; Remmers, 1954). 

There were four variables of the study, i.e., religion, age, sex 
and socio-economic status, each of the first three providing a basis 
for splitting the sample into two groups while the last variable for 
splitting the sample into three groups. So, the application of the 
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analysis of variance technique on the subjects’ data resulted into 
2 X2 X2 x3-=24 treatment combinations (Religion, Age, Sex 
and Socio-economic status). There were four main effects of Reli- 
gion (R), Age (A), Sex (S), and Socio-economic Status (SS), and 
six interactions of the first order (Rx A,RxS,RxSS,A xS, 
A x SS and S x SS). 

Thus F-ratio for the main effects and for the interactions of the 
first order were calculated for the five motives. 

In order to apply the t-test it was ensured that the data fulfilled 
the assumptions underlying the test (Tate, 1955). Besides, in order 
to secure common basis of comparison for sets of Scores obtained 
for different motives the raw scores were converted into standard 
Scores before the t-test was applied. The relative dominance of 
different motives in different comparison groups was also deter- 
mined in terms of the standard scores. 

For finding out possible relationships among the five motives 
the correlation method was employed. 

Apart from studying differences between the comparison groups 
in the strengths of different motives by means of the aforementioned 
tests of significance, the differences between these groups with regard 
to the goal-oriented and threat-oriented tendencies (cf. Chapters 
IV and VIIT) were studied by working out the percentages for these 
tendencies in each of the comparison groups: the total number of 
responses representing each tendency in each group were counted 
and the total number of frequencies for the two tendencies were 
combined to determine the percentage of frequency for each 
tendency. Thus a comparison between different comparison groups 
was made in terms of these percentages. 

Mean and SD were also calculated for the total population and 
for the comparison groups with regard to each one of the five motives 
in order to study the relative dominance of the five motives within 
the comparison groups and also within the population as a whole. 

A description of how the sample was drawn for the present 
study and the procedure adopted for the collection of data is pre- 
sented in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE PROCEDURE OF SAMPLING 
AND DATA COLLECTION 


SINCE THE purpose of the inquiry was to analyse and measure certain 


motives in the fantasy contents of adolescents, and to study these 
igion, age, Sex and socio- 


motives in relation to differences of rel 
economic status the selection of subjects to be drawn was designed 
according to this purpose. Employing the matched-pair technique 
of controlled selection, adolescents were selected from a large 
population of adolescents randomly drawn from the local schools 
and colleges, so that there were almost equal number of Hindu 
and Muslim, of Male and Female, of Older and Younger adoles- 
cents and of adolescents belonging to the Upper, the Middle and the 
Lower socio-economic background. Thus when the entire sample 
was divided into two or more comparison groups of nearly equal 
size on the basis of any one of the four variables, religion, age, Sex and 
socio-economic status, the comparison groups were automatically 
‘matched’ or equalised with respect to the other three yariables. The 
following figure (p. 60) will graphically represent the scheme of ex- 
perimental control, involving the use of the ‘matched-pair technique’, 
according to which the selection of subjects was made to form 
comparison groups on the basis of the four variables of the study. 
For studying differences of religion, adolescents were drawn 
from only two communities, namely, Hindus and Muslims, on the 


assumption that of all the religious communities living in India 
these two differ fairly considerably in à number of things, particularly 
in their beliefs, attitudes and perceived social position, which, it 

was hypothesised, would result in motivational differences also. 
Another important variable was age. The purpose of using this 
variable was to see whether adolescents of Younger age differ from 
eth of their motives as they do with 


those of Older age in the stren 
regard to several other aspects of behaviour. As the periods of 
earlier and later adolescence are determined by the climatic and 


onditions which vary from society to society, it would 


cultural ci 
dard as a basis for defining 


have been unscientific to use foreign stan 
59 
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SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


these periods for our society. The current vi 


SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


€w regarding the dura- 


tion of adolescence in this Country both from the medical point 
of view and according to law is that it ranges from 11+ to 18+- 
(Indian Medical Jurisprudence) as against the West where adoles- 
cence occurs relatively later and lasts longer, that is, from 13+ to 
21--. Naturally, the Indian standards regarding the duration of 
adolescence were accepted and the classification of subjects into 


those of Younger and Older adolescents was ma 


de by selecting 


them from the age ranges 11 to 14+ and 15 to 18 + respectively. 


The difference of sex was also considered to b 


e an important 


variable likely to account for differences in the strength of different 
motives for the simple reason that the cultural conditioning and the 
social roles prescribed by society for males and females are fairly 


considerably different in our society. 
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The factor of socio-economic differences was also included in 
the study on the ground that such differences often result in educa- 
tional differences and differences of cultural conditioning, which, 
in turn, make for differences of motivation. 

Occupation was regarded as one of the most reliable indices 
of socio-economic status. The subjects were to be classified, there- 
fore, according to the profession or occupation of their parents 
or of those on whom they depended. The Upper, the Middle and the 
Lower Socio-economic Status groups were represented by the pro- 
fessionals, the semi-professionals and the manual workers respec- 
tively. Those subjects whose parents were doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, university teachers or were in the executive and administra- 


tive position were included in the Upper Socio-economic Status 
group. Prosperous businessmen and contractors were also placed 
ory, namely, the Middle Socio- 


under this category. In the next categ! 

economic Status group were placed all those subjects whose fathers 
Were semi-professional people. This group, though not possessing 
high education or prolonged training is generally considered to be 
quite respectable in society. School teachers, accountants, clerks 
and so on come under this category. Agriculturists and petty shop 
Owners were also included here. The third category, namely, that 
of the Lower Socio-economic Status group included those subjects 
whose parents had little or no education, who belonged to the lower 
strata of society, and who earned their livelihood through manual 
labour. Daily wage-earners including hawkers, rickshaw-pullers 
and peons, etc. were placed under this category. 

Regarding the size of the sample it was decided that since the 
data were to be collected by means of the thematic apperceptive 
technique, it was not possible to obtain responses from a group of 
more than one hundred and odd subjects. 

The sample was drawn from three schools, three colleges, and 
the University in the city of Aligarh, representing a cross section 
of school and college-going adolescent boys and girls similar to 
those found in any other city of medium size in North India. In 
order to get full cooperation from the subjects in the collection of 
the data, the authorities of these institutions, that is, the principals, 
wardens, and the headmasters or headmistresses were contacted 
with whom a schedule for the collection of data was worked out. 
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As for the Hindu and the Muslim adolescents, they were selected 
from such schools and colleges as were predominantly attended by 
students of these communities. Adolescents of Older age were 
taken from colleges and the University and those of Younger age 
from schools. Similarly boys and girls were also drawn from their 
respective educational institutions. In order to include differences 
of socio-economic background subjects were drawn from different 
schools and colleges catering for different starata of society. 

The procedure for collecting the data was that before the TAT 
was administered the subjects were informed by their teachers that 
a test of imagination would be given to them in which their main 
task would be to make up stories with regard to certain pictures. 
The teachers took great interest in the study and assisted the investi- 
gator in selecting the subjects in conformity with a preplanned 
scheme of sampling and getting them ready to take the test according 
to a schedule. Selection of subjects was made from among those 
boys and girls who were willing to serve as subjects in the investiga- 
tion and about whom necessary information had already been 
gathered. r 

These subjects were divided into groups of five boys or five 
girls and the TAT was administeredto each groupwith the assistance 
of one other person at a quiet and undisturbed place of their. res- 
pective schools or colleges. While writing stories the subjects were 
allowed to talk to each other or look at each other's writings. They 
were given oral introductions, explaining the apparent purpose 
and importance of the study. Standard printed instructions were 
read to them, asking them to write stories about twelve pictures. Of 
these twelve pictures ten were for the purpose of the main study 
and two for the purpose of warming up the subjects. The instruc- 
tions were as follows: 


You are going to see a series of pictures and your task is to 
write a story that is suggested to you by each picture. Write 
what the situation is, what led up to the present situation, what 
the people in the picture are thinking and feeling, and what the 
outcome will be. In other words, write as complete a story as 
you can—a story with plot and characters. You will have twenty 
Seconds to look at a picture and then four minutes to write 
your story about it. Write your first impression and work rapidly. 
I will keep time and tell you when it is time to finish your story 
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There are no right or wrong 
ay feel free to write whatever 
look at a picture. Spelling, 


and to get ready for the next picture. 
Stories or kinds of pictures, so you n 
story is suggested to you when you 
punctuation, and grammar are not important. What is important 
is to write out as freely and as quickly as possible the story that 
comes into your mind as you imagine what is going on in each 


Picture. 
writing started the two extra 


Before the actual session of story 
were presented in order 


pictures, not to be included in the analysis, 
to make the subjects get into the ‘spirit of the game’. 

As given in the standard instructions, stories for each picture 
Were to be completed within four minutes. The picture was first 
shown for about twenty seconds then removed. Immediately after 
the subject was to write a story on the theme of the picture just 
seen. In writing the story the subjects were asked to keep in view 


the following four questions: 


e the persons? 


(1) What is happening? Who ar 
) ER n? That is, what has happened 


(2) Whathas led up to the situatio 


in the past? 
(3) What 5 being thought? What is wanted? By whom? 
(4) What will happen? What will be done? 


It was assumed that answers to these questions with regard to 
each picture would result into a meaningful story. In order to 
remind the subjects of the above questions while they were busy 
writing the stories, à card containing the said questions in print 


was kept before each subject. This proved a check against the 
in digressions and irrelevant 


tendency of the subjects to indulge i 


writing. 
When it was ensured that the subjects had followed the instruc- 
tions and were familiar with the task at hand, the actual session 
re for twenty seconds, the 


of work began. After showing a pictu e t 
subjects were given four minutes to write a story about it, devoting 


one minute to each of the four questions. At the end of each minute 
the investigator said informally, ‘It is now time to go on to the next 
question’. About thirty seconds before the end of the fourth minute, 
the investigator said, “Will you try to finish up the story in about 
thirty seconds ? At the end of four minutes he said, ‘Stop and get 


ready for the next picture’. 
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After having written the stories the subjects were required to 
record their responses on two inventories, one for ascendence— 
submission and the other for security-insecurity, ‘which were to be 
used as external criteria for the validation of the schemes of analysis 
prepared for measuring n-Aggression and n-Security respectively. 
There was no time limit for these inventories. The subjects were, 
however, asked to fill them as rapidly as possible. b 

In conformity with the above procedure and the method and 
plan described earlier in Chapter V the required data were collected 
from 120 subjects, but since in the case of one subject the required 
information remained incomplete, the sample of 119 subjects was 
divided, turn by turn, into two or more comparison groups formed 
on the basis of religion, age, sex and socio-economic status. The 
following table represents the number of subjects falling in each of 
the comparison groups thus formed. 


TABLE 1 


SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 


RELIGION AGE 


62. «57 60 59 | 59 — 60 


TOTAL = 119 | ToraL = 119 | TOTAL = 119 | Torar = 119 


The statistical analysis of the data, carried out on the basis of 
the comparison groups mentioned in the table is presented in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


THIS CHAPTER is intended to present the results of the statistical 
analysis of the data obtained for the present inquiry. The main 
Statistical techniques employed to analyse the data were the analysis 
of variance, the t-test and the Pearson product-moment method of 
Correlation. The first two techniques were used to find out signi- 
ficance of differences between two or more comparison groups with 
regard to the strength of each motive, and the correlation method 
Was used to determine the extent to which the different motives 
Were interrelated. — 

The results of the analysis of variance have been presented in 
Table Nos. 2 to 6 and of the t-test in Table Nos. 7 to 11. The abbre- 
viations USS, MSS and LSS used in these tables stand for Upper 


Socio-economic Status group, Middle Socio-economic Status group 
ectively. Significance 


and Lower Socio-economic Status group Tespi 
Of differences at 1% and 5% levels of confidence is denoted by two 
asterisks and one asterisk respectively. 

Results of the analysis carried out in terms of the goal-oriented 
and threat-oriented tendencies (cf. earlier discussion, Chapter IV) 
involved in different motives have been presented. for each of the 


comparison groups in Table No. 12. 

Mean and Sigma values for the entire sample relating to each 
One of the five motives have been represented in Table No. 13, 
While those for the comparison groups relating to each one of these 
Motives in Table No. 14, which indicate the relative strength of 
the five motives in the sample taken as a whole and within the com- 
Parison groups formed on the basis of each one of the four variables 
of the study, namely, age, sex, religion and socio-economic back- 
ground. Table No. 15 represents the rank positions of the five 
Motives in the comparison groups. 

The r-values obtained by means of the Pearson product-moment 
Method of correlation coefficient as applied to the scores for pairs 
of motives have been presented in Table No. 16 with the statistically 


5 
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significant values at 1% and 5 % levels of confidence being denoted 
by two asterisks and one asterisk respectively. 

The data were first subjected to the analysis of variance. After 
determining the effect of one specific factor on differences in the 
strength of a given motive, independent of the effects of similar 
other factors, and having ascertained the degree to which each 
factor accounted for these differences, significance of differences 
between the comparison groups was tested by applying the t-est 
to their mean scores. 


TABLE 2 
Showing results of the analysis of variance applied to the 
adolescents’ data (Achievement Motive). 


Source of D.F. Sum of ; 
Variation Squares Mean F-ratio 
(SS) SS 


Religion (R) 1 32.4036 32.4036 2.227 

Age (A) 1 36.0395 36.0395 2.477 

Sex (S) 1 252.9153 252.9153 17.750** 
2 


Socio-economic Status (SS) 2.0710 1.0350 0711 


1st Order Interaction 


RxA 1 5.3546 5.3546  .368 

RxS / 1 33.0580 33.0580 2.272 

R x SS 2 4.4830 2.2415 .154 

Axs 1 14.0013 14.0913 .968 

A x SS 2 73.3838 36.6919 2.520 

S x SS 2 192.0803 96.0401  6.600* 
Error 9 130.9462 14.5495 


Total 23 716.8266 
_————_—_—_——————————— a 


The results of the analysis of variance given in the above table 
show that the main effect Sex (S) is significant at 1% level of con- 
fidence. The interaction between Sex and Socio-economic Status 
is significant at 5% level. It appears from these results that the 
n-Achievement of the adolescents differs with Sex and that Socio- 
economic status variable also contributes to the difference in this 
motive. 
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1 TABLE 3 
Showing results of the analysis of variance applied to the adolescents? 
data (Affiliation Motive). 


— 
Source of D.F. Sum of Mean F-ratio 
Variation Squares SS 
(SS) 

Religion (R) 1 308.8836 308.8836 8.340* 
Age (A) 1 46.7604 46.7604 . 1.250 
Sex (S) 1 191.0833 191.0833 5.140* 
Socio-economic 

2 49.7936 24.8968 .670. 


Status (SS) 

Ist Order Interaction 
RxA 71.7606 71.7606 1.930 
79.7984 79.7984 2.140 


1 
RxS 1 
R x SS 2 1.4571 00.7285 .019 
Axs 1 18.5856 18.5856 .500 
A x SS 2 7.6894 3.8448 .103 
S x SS 2 152194 7.6097 204 
Error 9 3341389 37.1265 


Total 23 1125.1703 


It is evident from the above table that the main effects Religion 
(R) and Sex (S) are significant at 5 % level of confidence which show 
that n-Afilliation differs with these two variables. 


TABLE 4 
Showing results of the analysis of variance applied to the 
adolescents’ data (Power Motive). 
Source of D.F. Sum of Mean F-ratio 
Variation Squares SS 
(SS) 


1 1142757 1142757 9.024* 


Religion (R) 
1 15.6009 15.6009 1.230 


Age (A) 
Sex (S) 1 9.2380 9.2380 -729 
Socio-economic i 

2 27.4115 13.7057 1.082 


Status (SS) 
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Ist Order Interaction 
RxA 
RxS 


1 0.1001 0.1001 0.0079 
1 8.7967 8.7967 .694 
R x SS 2 41.3906 20.6953 1.634 
AxS 1 310765 31.0765 2454 
A x SS 2 102.131 51.1065 4.035 
S x SS 2 41.8490 20.9245 1.680 
Error 9 113.9704 12.6634 

Total 23 505.9225 


pa RUM A NE eer ac EE eS 0 — 
The table shows that the main effect Religion (R) is significant 
at 5% level of confidence which is indicative of the fact that n-Power 
differs with regard to the variable of religion. 
TABLE 5 
Showing results of analysis of variance applied to the 
adolescents’ data (Aggression Motive). 


Source of D.F. Sumof Mean F-ratio 
Variation Squares SS 
(SS) 

Religion (R) 1 4.2420 4.2420 .240 

Age (A) 1 205.8618 205.8618  11.700** 

Sex (S) 1 15.6978 — 15.6978 890 

Socio-economic 

Status (SS) 2 0.4134 ,2067 .0117 
Ist Order Interaction 

RxA 39.1937 3.1937 2.228 


1 
RXS 1 59.5302 59.5302 3.380 

R x SS 2 2.6386 1.3193 .075 ' 
AXS 1 105.0414 105.0414 5.97* 
A x SS 2 210.8858 105.4429  5.990* 
S x SS 2 41.8490 20.9245 1.180 

Error 9 158.2641 17.5849 

Total 23 843.6178 


The results presented in the above table indicate that the main 
effect Age (A) is significant at 175 level of confidence. The interac- 
tions of Age (A) and Sex (S), and Age and Socio-economic Status 
are significant at 575 level. It means that the variables of age, sex 
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and socio-economic status contribute to the difference in the strength 
of n-Aggression. ; * 
TABLE 6 ` 
Showing results of the analysis of variance applied to the 
adolescents’ data (Security Motive). 


Source of DF. Sum of Mean F-ratio 
Variation Squares SS 
(SS) 
Religion (R) 1 0.0805 0.0805 00.159 
Age (A) | ^ 63140 63140 1250 
Sex (S) 1 9.2628 9.2628 1.830 
Socio-economic 
Status (SS) 2 14.1978 7.0989 1.409 
Ist Order Interaction 
RxA 1 13.3653 13.3653 2.650 
RxS 1 50.1994 50.1994  9.970* 
R x SS 2 56.9336 28.4668 . 5.650* 
AxS ] 150.0500 150.0500 29.790** 
A x SS 2 16.2611 8.1305 — 1.610 
S x SS 2 52.4611 26.2305 5.290* 
Error 9 45.3143 5.0349 


23 4144399 


The results presented above show that the main‘effect Socio-eco- 
nomic Status (SS) is significant at 5% level of confidence. The 
interactions Age (A), and Sex (S), are significant at 1% level. The 
interactions Religion and Sex, Religion and Socio-economic Status, 
and Sex and Socio-economic Status are significant at 5% level. 
These results indicate that these variables account for difference in 


n-Security. 

The t-test was applied to the mean scores of the comparison 
groups in order to verify the following set of null-hypotheses: 

The variable of Religion (Hindu/Muslim), Age (Older/Y ounger 
Adolescents), Sex (Male/Female), and Socio-economic Status 
(Upper/Middle, Upper/Lower, Middle/Lower), do not contribute 
to the differences in the strength of n-Achievement, n-Affiliation, 
n-Power, n-Aggression and n-Security. 

The following five tables present the results of the t-test, 


Total 
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TABLE 7 


Showing results of the t-test applied to the mean n-Achievement 
Scores of the comparison groups of adolescents. 


er 3 
N Mean SD t 

Hindu 62 48.82 6.68 1.468 
Muslim 57 51.207 10.47 
Older 59 50.98 8.72 .158 
Younger 60 49.80 8.24 
Male 60 48.170 6.300 4.330** 
Female 59 53.915 8.180 
USS (1) 45 50.50 8.28 142 = .562 
MSS (2) 37 49.42 896  243— 1 
LSS (3) 37 49.10 740 143=. 


Thetable shows that the null hypothesis regarding n-Achievement. 
was rejected with the variable of sex at 175 level of confidence. 
The males and the females have shown significant differences in the 
Strength of n-Achievement, the females Showing a greater strength 
of this need. The hypothesis was accepted with regard to the vari- 
ables of religion, age and socio-economic status. 


TABLE 8 


Showing results of the t-test applied to the mean n-Affiliation 
Scores of the comparison groups of adolescents. 


N Mean SD t 

rode 62 46.58 9.120 4.839** 

Muslim 57 54.248 8.151 : 

Older 59 51.504 7.72 

Younger 60 — 4918 10.84 1.409 

Male 60 53.044 4.232 

Female 59 47.10 8.806 4.680** 

USS (1) 45 50.992 8.276  142— 061 

MSS (2) 37 50.70 10.360 2..3— 1.12 

LSS (3) 37 ! 47.98 8.828 


1+3 = 1.58 


/ 
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It is evident from the table that the null-hypothesis in respect 
of n-Affiliation was rejected with the variable of religion and sex 
at 1% level of confidence and accepted with the variables of age 
and socio-economic status. That is, the Hindu and the Muslim 
adolescents and the Male and Female adolescents have shown 
significant differences in the strength of their n-Affiliation, 
the Muslim and the male adolescents showing a stronger 
n-Affiliation. Rest of the groups have not shown any significant 


difference. 


TABLE 9 


Showing results of the t-test applied to the mean n-Power 


scores of the comparison groups of adolescents. 


N Mean sD t 


Es ne Seen Sia ee ee 
7.45 


Hindu 62 46.696 
4.448** 
51 53.448 9.002 


Muslim 
Older 59 50.98 9.160 

1.156 
Younger 60 49.10 8.544 
Male 60 49.636 9.08 

285 
Female 59 48.90 8.44 
USS (1) 45 51.42 9.664 142 — 1151 
MSS (2) 37 48.23 7.568 2+3= 912 
LSS (3) 37 49.98 8.392 143— -852 


The null-hypothesis in relation to n-Power was accepted with 
all the variables except religion in which case it was rejected at 1 PA 
level of confidence. The Hindu and the Muslim adolescents differ 

. significantly from each other in the strength of n-Power, the latter 
showing greater strength of this need. 
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TABLE 10 


Showing results of the t-test applied to the mean n-Aggression 
Scores of the comparison groups of adolescents. 


N Mean SD t 

Hindu 62 50.661 10.616 909 
Muslim 57 49.008 9.300 s 
Older 59 46.246 9.012 4.436** 
Younger 60 53.700 9.332 á 
Male 60 53.636 10:3527 4.361** 
Female 59 46.313 7.890 j 

USS (1) 45 50.924 10.019 1+2 = 1.573 
MSS (2) 37 47.448 9.912 2+3 = 1.663 
LSS (3) 37 51.124 9.072 14+3= .948 

e rA ap 


It is evident from the table that the null-hypothesis with regard 
to n-Aggression was rejected in respect of the variables of age and 
Sex at 1% level of confidence. The hypothesis was accepted with 
Tegard to the other variables. The older and the younger adoles- 
cents differ in the strength of n-Aggression, the latter showing a 
greater strength. Male and Female adolescents also significantly 
differ, the former having a stronger n-Aggression. 


TABLE 11 


Showing results of the t-test applied to the mean n-Security 
. Scores of the comparison groups of adolescents 


N Mean SD t 

nati 62 52.600 9.392 

Muslim 57 50.302 9.300 1.341 

Older 59 50.384 9.716 

Younger 60 51.768 8.376 .831 

Mal 60 52.036 8.374 

Bona 59 50.449 10.026 .938 

USS (1) 45 52.70 9.104 1.4.5 — 1.676 

MSS (2) 37 49.824 6.642 243 — 471 


LSS (3) 37 48.960 8976 1--3— 1364 
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The table indicates that the null-hypothesis in relation to n- 

Security was accepted with regard to all the variables which means 

that the comparison groups have not shown significant differences 
in the strength of n-Security. 

As for determining the relativ 


ment, Affiliation, Power, Aggression an 
out their rank positions within each comparison group, the mean 


scores of these groups for the five motives, which were calculated 
earlier for the purpose of the t-test, were used. The hierarchies of the 
five motives representing the order of their strengths within the 
Comparison groups are graphically represented in respect of each 
variable in Figures 2 to 5. 


e strength of the motives Achieve- 
d Security and working 
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AFF AGG SER ACH POW 
mo (TI V B S 
Fig. 3. Relative dominance of the 
motives among the younger and 

older adolescents. 
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Fig. 2. Relative dominance of the 
motives among the Hindu and 

Muslim adolescents. IZ 
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AFF AGG SEQUR ACH POW 
Mia Ola Levene S 
Fig. 4. Relative dominance of the 
motives among the Male and 
Female adolescents. 


AFF AGG SECUR 
MTOTO B.S 
Fig. 5. Relative dominance of the 
motives among the adolescents 
belonging to the Upper, Middle and 

Lower Socio-economic Strata, 
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Besides analysing the thematic responses in terms of overall 
Scores for different motives the Same responses were analysed also 
in terms of Percentages for the goal-oriented and threat-oriented 
tendencies, with regard to each motive. The results of this analysis 
are presented in a summarised form in Table No. 12. 

The differences between the comparison groups with regard to 
these tendencies have been regarded as ‘marked’ only when the 
percentage of either of the two tendencies in one of the comparison 
groups is more or less double the percentage in the other. 

What one can read from Table No. 12 is as follows: 

The Hindu and the Muslim adolescents differ considerably with 
regard to the goal-oriented tendency in relation to n-Aggression 
and with regard to the threat-oriented tendency in relation to n- 
Affiliation and n-Security. 

The Male and the Female adolescents show appreciable 


difference in the goal-oriented tendency in relation to n-Power and 
n-Aggression, in the threat- 


siderably with Tespect to the threat-oriented 
th respect to both 
ies in relation to 


tendency in relation to 
the Boal-oriented and 
n-Security. 

The adolescents of the Middle and t 
Status groups differ appreciably with re 
tendency in relation to n-Power. 

The hierarchy of 
Aggression and Secu: 
these motives indica 


he Lower Socio-economic 
gard to the threat-oriented 


ent, Affiliation, Power, 
the relative strength of 
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TABLE 13 
Showing relative strength of the motives Achievement, Affiliation, 
Power, Aggression and Security as indicated by the mean 
Scores for these motives in the sample taken as a whole. 


MOTIVE MEAN SD 

Achievement 1.984 2.433 

Affiliation 4.710 3.638 

Power 1.200 1.586 

Aggression 3.360 2.696 

Security 2.870 2.534 
FIGURE 6 


Hierarchy of Motives in the Sample 
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The mean values for the five motives indicate that Affiliation 


; Aggression the next strongest, Achievement 


Ower the weakest motive in 
the sample of adolescents taken as a whole. 


The results showing the relative strengths of the motives Achieve- 
ment, Affiliation, Power, Aggression and Security as indicated by 


the mean scores for these motives in the comparison groups have 
been presented in Table No. 14, 
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Differences between the comparison groups in the rank positions 
of the five motives are regarded as ‘marked’ only when the motive 
Occupying one position in one group occupies three positions 
higher or three positions lower in order of rank in another 
group. 

Finally, in the following table are given the results of intercorrela- 
tions among the five motives indicating the extent to which these 
motives are interrelated. 


TABLE 16 


Showing r-values obtained through intercorrelations among Achieve- 
ment, Affiliation, Power, Aggression and Security motives. 
Se D I UE 


MOTIVES CORRELATED I-VALUES 
Achievement/Affiliation —.208** 
Achievement/Power .167 
$ .Achievement/Aggression .101 
Achievement/Security .059 
Affiliation/Power .242** 
Affiliation/Aggression .016 
Affiliation/Security —.035 
Poveda on cy .203* 
Errem v —.028 
a Aggression/Security —.028 


It appears from the above table that only in three of the ten 
combinations significant relationships exist; n-Achievement and 
n-Affiliations have an inverse relationship and n-Affiliation and 
n-Power, and n-Power and n-Aggression have positive relationships. 
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The statistical analysis of the data as presented in this chapter 
has been carried out fully in accordance with the objectives of the 
study, namely, the study of inter-group differences in the motives, 
the study of the hierarchy of these motives in the sample, the study 
of the relative strength of these motives in the comparison groups 
and the study of the relationships existing between these motives. 
Keeping in view these objectives we now turn to the next chapter 
in which the quantitative results of the study have been interpreted 
and discussed. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 


GENERALLY Two major theories have been applied to the interpre- 
tation of thematic data. For some the needs revealed by the subjects 
in their imaginative content are forms of wishfulfilments. The 
ambitions, wishes and aspirations which the individual is unable to 
fulfil in ordinary events of life are gratified in the imaginative be- 
haviour. In other words, the expression of the unfulfilled desires 
in the imaginative behaviour of the subjects serves a compensatory 
function. This assumption has been advocated mostly by those 
having a predilection for a clinical and psychoanalytic approach. 

For the more recent investigators applying the experimental 
method to the thematic apperceptive test this theory does not appear 
to be based on any objective evidence. They, on the other hand, 
stress that the imaginative behaviour is governed by the same general 
principles as govern any behaviour. According to this group of 
investigators (McClelland and others, 1949) the thematic content 
Should be interpreted as a sample of behaviour in response to a 
particujar situation at a particular time. That is, the imaginative 
material in response to the pictorial situation is a mere reflection 
of the predominant motive of the subject as provoked by the stimulus 
properties of the picture pertaining to that motive and that the 
stories told in relation to these pictures do not necessarily imply 
that the subject's needs are being gratified imaginatively. 

An inference drawn from the analysis of the thematic material 
regarding the strength of a particular motive in a given individual 
or a group of individuals may well be explained in terms of either 
theory. According to the first theory the relatively high strength 
of a motive revealed by the subject may be due to the fact that he 
has been deprived opportunities for the gratification of that motive. 
That is, the more a motive remains ungratified the more it gets 
intensified with the result that it shows a greater frequency of expres- 
sing itself in fantasy behaviour (Langer, 1941; Lazarus, 1961). 

The exponents of the other theory, that is, ‘the affective arousal 
theory’ or ‘reflection theory’, hold that their theory is parsimonious 
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in that it is simple and widely applicable (McClelland and others, 
1949b). Since this theory is more in harmony with the scoring system 
employed in the present investigation, it seems more justifiable to 
adopt this theory for the purpose of interpretation than the clini- 
cally-oriented ‘substitute gratification theory’. In the following 
discussion, therefore, differences in the strengths of different motives 
between the comparison groups, the relative dominance of these 
motives in the sample of adolescents as a whole and within each 
subgroup, and the relationships between different motives have 


been interpreted mainly in terms of the ‘affective arousal’ or reflec- 
tion theory. 


STRENGTH AND CONTENT OF 
THE MOTIVES IN RELATION TO THE AGE VARIABLE 


The older adolescents and the younger adolescents have been found 
to show almost equal strength of n-Achievement. This is probably 
due to the fact that the entire period of adolescence is characterised 
by the tendency to strive for extraordinary and high achievements. 
The adolescents are easily put on their mettle, no matter whether 

_ they are young or old, to do their best, in standing out, in excelling 
others, in achieving something remarkable, in competing with 
standards of excellence and in getting themselves involved in acti- 
vities likely to lead to high achievement goals in future. Hence 
they show almost the same strength of n-Achievement. 

The two age groups of adolescents have been found also not to 
differ in respect of n-Affiliation. Both the Broups are at such a stage 
of development that they are, by and large, socially outgoing, 
desiring to enlarge their circle of friends. Whether young or old, 
they are equally motivated to come into contact with their peers 
and to establish intimate and friendly relations with them. 

Age variable, once again, fail to bring out differences in the 
strength of n-Power among the two £roups of adolescents, namely, 
younger and older. The explanation given for the absence of differ- 
ence between these groups in the case of n- 


Affiliation appears to be applicable here also. T 
do not essentially differ with regard to the cond 
ties conducive to the strengthening of n-Power, 


The older and younger adolescents, however, differ from each 


Achievement and n- 
hat is, the two groups 
itions and opportuni- 
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other in the strength of n-Aggression. The finding is in keeping 
With the oft-stated view that the younger adolescents, being more 
ego-centric and self-oriented, and not yet fully socialized, resort to 
aggression more frequently than the older adolescents. 

Since aggression is not a socially approved motive, the younger 
adolescents, being potentially more assertive and rather indifferent 
to the accepted codes of conduct are naturally more inclined to 
Cause pain to, and inflict injury on those who frustrate them, than 
the older adolescents who are socially more mature and hence are 
more respectful of the socially-prescribed codes of conduct. 

An analysis of the same data in terms of goal-oriented and 
threat-oriented categories confirms the above finding. The two 
groups do not differ with regard to the threat-oriented tendencies 
but they do markedly differ with regard to the goal-oriented ten- 
dencies. This is so because although younger and older adolescents 
are equally fearful of retaliation, the former are more sternly and 
Telentlessly assertive and aggressive. ) 

The older and younger adolescents do not show any significant 
difference in their composite scores nor in their component scores 
of n-Security. The absence of this difference may be due to the fact 
that during the entire phase of adolescence the growing children 
of both older and younger ages largely remain under the care and 
protection of their elders. The Indian family structure being such 
that upto the time the children are fully matured, they are not, as a 
common practice, assigned any responsibility of the adult life. The 
elders in the family are expected to care for and look after the youn- 
ger members and to provide them an atmosphere in which they 
feel at home and protected. Since both the younger and older 
teenagers, especially in the families belonging to the USS and the 
MSS groups, are seldom required to take independent roles and 
work for their livelihood and other basic requirements, they naturally 
remain equally free from the usual worries and anxieties of the 
adult life, and hence do not show any difference in their feeling of, 
or desire for having protected and secure atmosphere. 

Absence of any difference between the component scores of the 
older and the younger adolescents, indicating that they do not differ 
in their hope of attaining and fear of losing congenial and secure 
atmosphere, also seems to be due to the reasons stated above. 
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STRENGTH AND CONTENT OF THE MOTIVES IN RELATION 
TO DIFFERENCES OF RELIGION 


The Hindu adolescents do not differ from the Muslim adolescents 
in the strength of n-Achievement. It negates the hypothesis that 
religion is an important variable in the determination of the motive. 
Since the samples of subjects employed in the present investigation 
have been drawn from educational institutions, it may be that an 
average school going Hindu adolescent does not markedly differ 
from his Muslim counterpart in so far as the general opportunities 
and conditions appropriate for the achievement goals are concerned. 
In the case of these subjects n-Achievement appears to refer in large 
measure to unique accomplishments and competition with standards 
of excellence in the narrow sphere of school and college life. Both 
the groups appear to be striving with equal strength for the achieve- 
ment goals. This is in obvious agreement with the general notion 
that the members of the two communities enjoy almost similar 
facilities at least in the sphere of education. 


A further analysis of the stories as suggested by McClelland 
(1951) and actually employed in a study by Clark (1956) in terms of 
“Hope of Success’ (HS) and ‘Fear of Failure? (FF) provides somewha* 
different but meaningful results. The analysis of n-Achievement 
in terms of HS and FF indicates that the two groups do differ when 
the composite score is Split into the goal-oriented and threat- 
oriented tendencies. As compared to Hindu adolescents, the ten- 
dency among the Muslim adolescents is more to be afraid of failure 
in situations involving achievement. This finding does not seem to 
be inconsistent with the oft-expressed view that due to certain 
unfavourable social and economic circumstances the muslim adoles- 
cents are dissatisfied with their lot and hence tend to feel insecure, 
apprehensive and fearful with regard to their being successful in 
achievement-related situations. Hindu adolescents, on the other 
hand, have been found to be less fearful not only with regard to 
achievement but also with regard to affiliation a 
be seen later. 

Tn respect of another motive, namely, Affiliation, the Muslim 
adolescents have, on the whole, shown a greater strength than the 
Hindu adolescents. To put it in other words, the Muslim adoles- 


nd security, as will 
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cents are more inclined towards establishing, maintaining and 
restoring interpersonal relationships than the Hindu adolescents. 
It may be due at least partly to the fact that the Muslim adolescents 
belong to a minority community. The consciousness of the Muslims 
that they belong to a minority community appears to have resulted 
in some kind of a feeling of isolation among them. Membership 
in the minority community of Muslims does not necessarily induce 
a sense of isolation among those who belong to it. Under certain 
social and political conditions, however, which appear to be some- 
what unfavourable to the Muslims, they do, by and large, develop 
a sense of isolation and hence tend to form a closed group. Members 
of a minority community under such conditions tend to give more 
importance to unity, solidarity and community feeling among 
themselves in order to safeguard and preserve their entity, and as 
a consequence develop greater need for establishing, maintaining 
and restoring interpersonal relationships, that is, a need to affiliate 
among themselves. 

The political conditions that have obtained in the sub-continent 
of India and Pakistan during the last few decades and particularly 
just before and after the partition of the Sub-continent, seem to 
have been responsible for the development of the need for affiliation 
among the Indian Muslims. 

Viewing the same state of affairs from a different angle one might 
interpret the stronger n-Affiliation of the Muslim adolescents in 
terms of need for dependency. Muslims in India are presumably 
more frustrated than Hindus, and in order to alleviate themselves 
of this feeling of frustration they seek each others’ succourance, 
thereby developing need-dependency which is but a counterpart 
of n-Affiliation. 

The Muslim adolescents also show a stronger desire for control- 
ling the means of influencing and dominating others than the Hindu 
adolescents. An interpretation of this result requires a glance in 
the past. A stronger n-Power among Muslims is probably due to 
their position of supremacy and prestige that they occupied in the 
past, during the Mughal period. They continued to hold this posi- 
tion for several centuries. It is but natural that Muslims as members 
of a community which was so powerful in days gone by continue 
to aspire for power as a hang-over of the past. Even after the end 
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of the Mughal period and on the advent of the British rule the 
Muslims did not readily reconcile themselves with the changed 
conditions and continued to think in terms of their past position 
of superiority which is perhaps still a subsconscious element of their 
mental make-up. 

The above finding also Suggests that perhaps it would not be 
quite correct to believe that the self-image of the Muslims has been 
damaged in the Post-Independence period. Further, one may infer 
from the above observation that when certain conditions have 
resulted in the strengthening of n-Power in the past, their hang- 
Over may Continue to arouse it even in times when those conditions 
have ceased to exist. 

On n-Aggression the two groups of adolescents are alike. This 
finding negates the popular belief that Muslims are more aggressive 
than Hindus. Like other commonplace and stereotyped notions 
which prevail in every society and, having been held for a long 
period of time, often assume the status of facts, the above belief 
also seems to be based on preconceived and fallacious ideas rather 
than on reality. What appears to have made people think that 
Muslims are more aggressive may perhaps be due to their having 
been perceived as invaders, hunters, meat-eaters and therefore 
as cruel, harsh and aggressive. 

A further analysis of the same data in terms of goal-oriented 
and threat-oriented tendencies, on the other hand, not only did 
Not support the belief discussed above but, on the contrary, indicated 
the reverse trend. The two groups did not show any significant 
difference with regard to the threat-oriented tendency, which meant 
that the two had more or less equal amount of fear of retaliation 
following aggressive activity, but they did show a marked difference 
in the scores for goal-oriented tendency, the Muslim adolescents 
showing goal-oriented tendency less frequently than the Hindu 
adolescents. This difference indicates that the Muslim adolescents 
are less sure of being in a position to inflict injury, to cause pain and 
to destroy the means of frustration than their Hindu counterparts. 
In the contemporary Indian situation Muslims are members of a 


minority community, whose position is regarded as being weak, 
precarious and protected, and hence they have lost confidence in 
their capacity to give free expression to n-Aggression, thereby 
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acquiring a temperament which may be described, in the absence 
of a more appropriate term, as something like cowardice. 

The two religious groups have shown more or less equal strength 
of n-Security. This finding, like some of the findings discussed 
earlier, contradicts the oft-expressed view that Muslims generally 
do not feel as secure, protected and at home in this country as 
Hindus. But since the overall score of n-Security is an amalgum 
of two reverse tendencies, the goal-oriented and threat-oriented, 
it may be that such a score glosses over the relative strength of the 
opposite tendencies of hope and fear, which together constitute 
n-Security and operationally define it. It seems proper, therefore, 
to examine the results pertaining to the component scores of the 
Hindu and. Muslim adolescents for hope of attaining friendly and 
congenial atmosphere and fear of losing such an atmosphere. The 
two groups differ with regard to the fear but not with regard to 
the hope. One of the possible explanations of this finding is that | 
the conditions in which these two communities live are not the same. 
The socio-political conditions under which the Muslims live tend 
to foster in them the feelings that they are unwanted and are not 
depended upon, all that being an outcome of the unpleasant history 
of partition and the continuing tension between India and Pakistan. 
These feelings, combined with a loss of initiative and a sense of 
deprivation, explain why Muslims havea stronger fear of losing con- 
genial and secure atmosphere than Hindus and why their desire for 
security is loaded more with threats and apprehensions. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE STRENGTH AND CONTENT 
OF THE MOTIVES 


That the girls have stronger n-Achievement than the boys may be 
interpreted as being due to the fact that the former’s role in several 
spheres of life is more active at the present time as compared to 
their relatively minor role in the past. The Indian girls were previ- 
ously not so much satisfied with their accomplishments as they are 
perhaps now, the reason being that in the past the opportunities 
for the satisfaction of n-Achievement were scanty and limited. The 
development of confidence in one’s own capacities and talents is 
presumably subject to the availability of suitable opportunities, 
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An average girl was, in the past, expected to be confined within the 
four walls of her home. There were restrictions on her free partici- 
pation in activities likely to lead her to unusual and unprecedented 
performances. Now that female education is being encouraged and 
girls are being increasingly emancipated, better prospects of accom- 
plishments seem to be held out for them. Thus they are more 
enthusiastic or rather over-enthusiastic in matters of achievement 
as compared to boys, with the result that they are generally zealous 
and eager in attaining those standards of achievement which could 
be aspired only by boys, and at times they even aspire to attain 
higher standards. 

It is a known fact that in many fields girls compete with boys 
and at times outshine them in the pursuit of achievement goals. In 
every domain of activity, whether it is education, sports or adminis- 
tration, girls give evidence of better accomplishment as compared 
to boys, although they are everywhere much smaller in number. 
In brief, the stronger n-Achievement in the case of the girls may be 
explained as being due to their greater enthusiasm, zeal and eager- 
ness as compared to the boys. 

An analysis of the stories of the boys and the girls in terms of 
"hope of success’ and ‘fear of failure? confirms the above finding. 
There are appreciable differences between the two groups in the 
negative or the threat-oriented tendency and the positive or the goal- 
oriented tendency, the girls showing a greater amount. This 
indicates that the girls are both more hopeful of the positive results 
in activities involving unique accomplishments and competition 
with standards of excellence and more fearful of failure in the attain- 
ment of achievement-related goals. 

The boys have shown stronger n-Afiiliation than the girls. What 
seems to be a plausible explanation of the finding is that the boys 
not only have greater opportunities but also greater freedom than 
girls to establish social contacts and interpersonal relationships. 

Power motive has been found to be of equal strength among the 
boys and girls. It seems to be somewhat Contrary to the general 
belief that males are more inclined towards Controlling the means of 
influencing others than the females because the former are physi- 
cally superior and culturally dominant, as Compared to the latter, 
This finding which has been borne out by the overall score of 
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n-Power suggests that since the roles socially prescribed previously 
for the females have been, to some extent, modified and the difference 
between the roles of the two is in the process of being substantially 
minimized, they feel more or less equally drawn towards the power 
goals, Further analysis of the same data in terms of the component 
scores for goal-oriented and threat-oriented tendencies, however, 
shows that the males are more hopeful and confident of being able 
to secure the means of influencing others than the females, though 
in being fearful of losing these means they do not show any appre- 
ciable difference. That the males show greater confidence in their 
ability to capture and control the means of influencing other people 
is probably due to their awareness that pursuit of power goals is 
more in keeping with their socially prescribed roles. 

The male adolescents have shown a stronger n-Aggression than 
the female adolescents. This is probably too obvious a finding to 
explain. 

Since the form of behaviour called aggressionis generally described 
as an overt expression of the need of the individual to cause pain ' 
and inflict injury, it is understandably a characteristic of those 
who can indulge in such activities. Admittedly, males as compared 
to females, are more articulate, overt, explosive and violent in their 
expression of n-Aggression presumably because they are potentially 
more aggressive. Aggressiveness is a characteristic more of males 
than of females and it is masculine to be aggressive. Moreover, 
in our culture, there seems to be à tacit approval for the male's 
harshness and assertion and for the females' submissiveness and 
resignation. Thus, a stronger aggression motive among the male 
adolescents appears to be in harmony with their physical and cultural 
roles. 

An analysis carried out in terms of goal-oriented and threat- 
oriented tendencies indicates that with regard to former tendencies 
the males and the females differ considerably but not with regard 
to the latter. These results show that as far as fear of retaliation is 
concerned there is no difference between the boys and the girls. 
The boys are not only more confident about themselves and in 
expressing their n-Aggression but are less reproachable. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the boys play a more dominant role 
than the girls in our society. Moreover, unlike the girls, they are 
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at times not only allowed but tacitly encouraged to indulge in aggres- 
sive behaviour when there is an occassion for the display of bravery, 
physical strength and courage. 

The male and the female adolescents are alike with respect to 
the strength of n-Security also. The reason given in the case of the 
younger and the older adolescents for the absence of difference in 
their n-Security appears to be applicable here as well. That is, 
both the boys and the girls feel more or less equally protected and 


looked after by their elders in the home and hence they have more 
or less the same amount of n-Security. 


STRENGTH AND CONTENT OF THE MOTIVES IN RELATION 
TO THE DIFFERENCES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


The Upper, Middle and Lower Socio-economic status groups have 
Dot shown significant differences in the strength of their n-Achieve- 
ment. The finding is in disagreement with the theory accepted for 
Purposes of interpretation in the present study. That is, when people 
belonging to a certain group have more facilities to engage them- 
Selves in activities leading to different goals, their need for achieving 
those goals tends to be stronger. The adolescents of the USS group 
being in a better position to gratify n-Achievement than those of the 
other groups, should have shown a stronger need for achievement. 
But, as the three groups have been found to be nearly equally moti- 
vated to achievement goals, it seems that the adolescents of the three 
groups do not at least perceive themselves as different from one 
another in respect of the availability of Opportunities for the grati- 
fication of n-Achievement. However, the adolescents of the Upper 
and the Lower Socio-economic status groups do markedly differ 
in the amount of hope and fear Telating to achievement goals. A 
Stronger tendency of fear and of hope among adolescents of the 
USS group seems to be due to their greater involvement in and 
concern for achievement-related goals, as compared to the adoles- 
cents of the LSS group. 

The three groups formed on the basis 
namely, the Upper, the Middle and the 
significant difference in the strength of 
may appear rather unexpected in view of 


of Socio-economic status, 
Lower do not show any 
n-Affiliation. The finding 
the generally-held notion 
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that the members of the three strata normally do not have the same 
opportunities for the development of certain needs. The absence 
of difference among the three groups in the strength of n-Affiliation 
is perhaps due to the fact that conditions and social norms appro- 
priate for establishing, maintaining and restoring interpersonal 
relationships within each group are equally favourable to the three 
groups. Members of each group seem to have the same ease of 
mixing up among themselves, and enjoy similar opportunities for 
the gratification of n-Affiliation within their respective groups. The 
goal of n-Affiliation is, therefore, within easy reach of the members 
of each group. The fact that the goal of n-Afiiliation is easily attain- 
able by the members of each group accounts for the absence of any 
difference in the n-Affiliation of the three groups. Unlike the goals 
of n-Achievement and n-Security, however, the goal of n-Affiliation, 
being the establishment of intimate and friendly relationships, is 
likely to be attained with more or less equal ease by the members 
of each group. ; 

The Upper, the Middle and the Lower Socio-economic Status 
groups have been found to be oriented towards power in more or 
less to the same measure. It is difficult to explain this finding parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that adolescents of the USS group enjoy 
greater opportunities in almost every sphere of life than those of the 
other two groups, and hence a further probe into this lack of expec- 
ted difference among the three groups is needed. 

The Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Socio-economic Status 
groups have not been found to differ in the strength of n-Aggression. 
Once again, the finding is not consistent with the popular belief 
that members of the LSS group are more aggressive than those of 
both the MSS and the USS group. Perhaps the difference implied 
in the popular belief refers not so much to the implicit n-Aggression 
as to the overt expression of it. The LSS group, being more overt 
in expressing n-Aggression appears to be more aggressive than both 
the MSS and the USS groups. It is more likely that the three groups 
differ only in the way in which they gratify their n-Aggression and 
not in the strength of n-Aggression per se. 

The LSS group seeks channels for the gratification of n-Aggres- 
sion which are different from those of the USS and MSS groups 
n that the expression of this need in the case of the former is rela- 
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tively direct, unrestricted and uninhibited. The MSS and USS 
groups, on the other hand, prefer to gratify their n-Aggression 
through certain indirect channels and are averse to entering into 
an encounter involving physical violence. Their n-Aggression is 
expressed in somewhat milder forms of aggressive behaviour such 
as criticising, using hot words and ridiculing. This does not, however, 
mean that they have a weaker n-Aggression. 

The adolescents belonging to the upper, the Middle and the 
Lower Socio-economic Status group have not shown significant 
differences in the Strength. of their overall n-Security score, which 
is composed of two diverse tendencies, namely, goal-oriented and 
threat-oriented. Comparisons in terms of these tendencies separately, 
however, reveal that adolescents of these groups appreciably differ 
from each other in an understandable way. The adolescents of the 
USS group, as compared to those of the LSS group, are not only 
far confident and hopeful of attaining a safe and congenial environ- 
ment and one where they could feel more protected and at home, 
they also are equally seriously concerned about the possible failure 
in their pursuit of security-related goals. Naturally, members of the 
USS group being socially and economically better-off than those of 
both the MSS and LSS groups entertain greater feelings of satis- 
faction over their already-existing favourable conditions. On the 
other hand, they are fearful to the same extent of losing or being 
deprived of such conditions in future. The amount of hopes and 
apprehensions shows a declining trend from the upper to the Lower 
Socio-economic status group. Thus, in the Middle Socio-economic 
Status group a moderate concern about the Possibility of success or 
apprehension of failure in the attainment of Security-goal is to be 


SS group seem to be least 
fail on the attainment of 


THE RELATIVE DOMINANCE OF MOTIVES 


It may be recalled that another important 
investigation was to study the relative dominance of the five motives 
within the entire sample of adolescents and within each of the com- 
parison groups into which the sample is divided, 


Objective of the present 
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As Table 13 shows the order in which the five motives within the 

entire sample may be arranged from stronger to weaker is: Aggres- 
sion, Affiliation, Security, Achievement and Power. 
J The reason why n-Affiliation is the strongest of the five motives 
is that the adolescents are basically sociable and find much delight 
in coming into contact with other people. Moreover, adolescents 
being still very much in need of the support of others, naturally 
tend to develop a strong need for dependency. It is this need that 
seems to strengthen n-Affiliation. 

Next to n-Affiliation in the order of intensity is n-Aggression. 
As a period of transition, adolescence is characterised by ego- 
Centricity and assertiveness. During this period the growing indi- 
viduals are not yet fully socialised and are less regardful of the 
accepted codes of conduct and hence are more aggressive. 

Need for security ranks in the middle, which shows that it is 
neither as strong as n-Affiliation and n-Aggression nor as weak 
as n-Achieyement and n-Power. What seems to be responsible for 
n-Security occupying this position is the fact that the adolescents 
on account of being looked after by their elders find themselves 
relatively free from cares and responsibilities and thus feel some- 
what protected and at home with the environment, but since they 
are at the same time dependent upon and subordinate to them they 
remain largely subservient to their will and wishes with the result 
that whatever security and protection of life they enjoy is presumably 
tinged with an element of compulsion and restraint. 

Need for achievement and need for power occupy lower posi- 
tions in the order of intensity. Since the goals to which these 
motives, as defined in the present study, are directed respectively 
imply social recognition and social prestige, they are acquired at a 
later stage of development and maturity than are the goals relating 
to security, affiliation and aggression. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that adolescents’ needs for achievement and power are appre- 
ciably weaker than the other needs. 


THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE FIVE MOTIVES 
IN THE COMPARISON GROUPS 


Having in view the picture of the relative positions of the five motives 
in the sample as a whole we may now examine their position in 
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different comparison groups, Hindus and Muslims, Older and 
Younger adolescents, Males and Females, and the Upper, the 
Middle and the Lower Socio-economic Status groups. 

Security is the strongest and Aggression the next strongest motive 

among the Hindus, whereas among the Muslims the first two high- 
Tanking motives are Affiliation and Power. Although the Hindus 
and the Muslims do not differ significantly with regard to their mean 
n-Security scores, the fact that this need ranks highest among the 
Hindu and lowest among the Muslim adolescents needs an explana- 
tion. Security is the Strongest of all the five motives among the 
Hindus probably due to the fact that by virtue of their being mem- 
bers of the majority community they feel more congenial and at 
home with their environment, both socially and politically, than 
the Muslims. 
The next Strongest motive among the Hindus is Aggression, 
while among the Muslims it occupies the lowest position. Contrary 
as this finding appears to the popular belief that Muslims are more 
aggressive than Hindus, the reason, nevertheless, why this motive 
does not rank as high among the Muslims as it does among the 
Hindus may be that Muslims, again, on account of their perception 
that as a minority community their position is socially and econo- 
mically insecure, are more inclined than their Hindu counterparts 
to entertain fears of retaliation and are, consequently less confident 
of their capacity to cause pain to and inflict injury upon all those 
who obstruct the gratification of their needs, 

The motives Affiliation and Power Occupy the highest ranks 
among the Muslim and the lowest among the Hindus. The reason 
why Muslims attach greater value to close an 
than Hindus may be that due to certain soci. 
tionings they have been, by and large, al 
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the Muslim rule in India continues to be intact and impels them to 
think in terms of their past glory. 

The motive ranking highest among the Older- adolescents is 
Affiliation which occupies a lower position among the Younger 
adolescents, while the motive that ranks second among the latter 
but comes at the bottom among the former is Aggression. The 
reason why the Older adolescents attach greater importance to 
interpersonal relationship, than the Younger adolescents is that 
since they are at the virge of maturity they are more socialised and 
hence tend to place high premium on interpersonal relationships. 
As for aggressiveness it is more a characteristic of early than of later 
adolescence because the Younger adolescents are more egocentric 
and socially less mature, so that aggressiveness varies directly with 
ego-centricity and inversely with social maturity. 

Among the Male adolescents n-Aggression occupies the highest 
rank and among the Females n-Achievement. Need-Affiliation 
comes second in the order of intensity in the first group and fourth 
in the second group. The reason why n-Aggression ranks high 
among the Males and low among the Females is that in the former 
aggressive behaviour is at certain occasions tolerable and even 
encouraged. Being physically strong the Males tend to indulge in 
aggressive activities more frequently. Besides, bravery and gallantry 
on their part may also take the form of physical display and violent 
behaviour. The opposite is true for the Females because in their 
Case aggressiveness is considered to be incompatible with the role 
that is socially prescribed for them. 

That n-Afüliation occupies the second position among the Males 
and the fourth among the Females may be due to the fact that the 
Males have a wider scope than the Females for expanding interper- 
sonal relationships and friendly contacts. 

The most dominant of the five motives among the adolescents 
of the USS group is Security, of the MSS group Affiliation and of 
the LSS group Aggression. The dominance of n-Security among the 
USS group is self-evident. Need-Security implies statisfaction and 
contentment which result from, among other things, social privilege 
and economic prosperity, and as such this motive is understandably 
stronger among the USS group. Among the adolescents in the MSS 
group n-Affiliation finds the highest place in the order of intensity, 
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in the USS group the middle place, and in the LSS group the lowest 
place. That this motive ranks higher positions in the USS and MSS 
group than the LSS seems to be due to the fact that adolescents in 
the former two groups enjoy better opportunities for establishing 
and maintaining interpersonal relationships mainly because they 
are socially well-placed and can afford both leisure and money 
which are required for wider social contacts, 

Need-Aggression which occupies the highest rank among the 
adolescents of the LSS group comes at the bottom among the MSS 
group whereas among the USS group its position is fourth. What 
Seems to account for the predominance of this motive among the 
adolescents of the LSS group may be the fact that they usually come 
from a background where people are generally less educated and 
refined and as such have little or no inhibitions in resorting to offen- 
Sive and physically violent activities. 


INTERCORRELATIONS 


Of the ten coefficients of correlations, representing relationships 
between different motives, only three were significant, in the case 
of two it was positive while in the case of one it was negative. 

An inverse relationship was discovered between n-Achievement 
and n-Affiliation indicating that any one with a strong desire to do 
something rare and extraordinary, to compete with standards of. 
excellence, to indulge in activities likely to lead him to better posi- 
tions in future will tend to have a weak desire for establishing, 
maintaining or restoring close and intimate interpersonal relation- 
Ships. To put it conversely, those Showing Stronger desire for esta- 
blishing close and intimate interpersonal Telationships tend to be 
weaker in their n-Achievement. What seems to account for the 
inverse relationship between n-Achievement and n-Affiliation is the 
fact that an achievement-oriented individual who js guided by his 
ambition to make extraordinary accomplishment is inevitably inclin- 
ed to sacrifice, among many other things, his intimate and personal 
relationships with other people, which often obstructs the realisa- 
tion of achievement-related goals. 

Positive relationships have been discovered between n-A fiiliation 
and n-Power, and n-Power and n-Aggression, The first relationship 
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indicates that a person who is keen to establish intimate and close 
interpersonal relationships is also inclined to control the means of 
influencing others and vice versa. The reason why there is a close 
relationship between n-Affiliation and n-Power seems to be that 
both have in common some generalized characteristic of social 
acceptance. 

The second positive relationship exists between n-Power and 
n-Aggression, which indicates that those who are desirous of con- 
trolling the means of influencing others are often motivated to 
cause pain to, and inflicting injury on these who frustrate them. 
The common component that appears to bring the two motives 
closer to each other is the social impulse to dominate, which some- 
times takes the cruder form of domination over others through 
violence and destructiveness, and use of physical force, and some- 
times the more refined form of domination through culturally accep- 
ted and socially approved forms of influencing others. 


A NOTE OF THE COMPOSITE AND THE COMPONENT 
MOTIVE SCORE 


In the course of our discussion of differences between comparison 
groups frequent mention was made of the projective responses in 
terms of the goal-oriented and threat-oriented tendencies. Motive 
has been operationally defined as a composite of, among other 
things, these opposite tendencies. In fact, motive manifests itself 
through the medium of projection in two ways: (1) by projecting 
hope of attaining the goal-object capable of satisfying the motive 
in question; and (2) by projecting fear of losing it. It means that 
the strength of a given motive can be measured only indirectly in 
terms of such manifestations as are accessible to observation and 
measurement. Motive, it may be recalled, has been defined as a 
goal-directed behaviour as projected in fantasy or imagination, 
involving either a positive response of approaching the desired goal 
(Hope) or a negative response of avoiding obstruction in the attain- 
ment of such a goal (Fear). Thus the imaginative content of a story 
may be analysed by recording the amount of the tendency of being 
hopeful of attaining and the tendency of being apprehensive and 
fearful of losing the desired goal. 
fi 
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The overall measure of motive, composite as it is of the two basic 
tendencies of approach and avoidance, or hope and fear, does not 
by itself indicate the relative strength of the two tendencies. It 
seems useful, therefore, to obtain scores for the opposite tendencies 
separately as well as the overall scores for a given motive which 
are based on these two tendencies. 

Every motive is a combination of the tendency to approach 
the goal and the tendency to avoid the obstacles lying in the passage 
to the goal, so that n-Achievement refers to the hope of being 
Successful in making unique accomplishments, in competing with 
standards of excellence and in attaining the long-term achievement 
goals, as also to the fear of possible failure in the attainment of 
these goals; n-Affiliation involves the two tendencies of being hopeful 
of one’s acceptance by others and of being fearful of one’s rejection 
by others; the two tendencies which n-Power comprises are to be 
hopeful of controlling the means of influencing others and to be 
apprehensive of losing these means; the component tendencies 
constituting n-Aggression relate to one’s hope of being able to 
inflict injury on the source of frustration and one’s fear of retaliation; 
while in the case of n-Security the two tendencies represent the hope 
of attaining a safe and protected environment accompanied by social 
and economic well-being and the fear of losing such an environment. 

Here it may be pointed out that the two tendencies may combine 
in different ways and varying amouts: 

The absence or presence of significant differences in the overall 
motive scores of different pairs of comparison groups involve 
different possibilities. The presence may go with a marked difference 
between the comparison groups either with regard to the component 
Scores for the tendency of hope, or with regard to the scores for the 
tendency of fear, with regard to both, or with regard to neither. 
So also in the case of the absence. 

Examples of the above possibilities may be identified from the 
analysis carried out in terms of the positive and negative tendencies. 

There is an absence of difference between the overall scores of 
the comparison groups because of almost equal magnitude of the 
component tendencies in each group, in the Case of the Middle and 
the Lower Socio-economic Status groups in relation to n-Aggression 
(Table 12). 
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Another possibility of there being no difference in the overall 
motive scores of the comparison groups may be seen in the case of 
the Older and the Younger adolescents in relation to n-Affiliation 
(Ibid). 

The Older adolescents show a relatively greater amount of threat- 
oriented than the goal-oriented tendency and the Younger adoles- 
cents, inversely, show a greater amount of goal-oriented than the 
threat-oriented tendency, but since the total amount of the opposite 
tendencies are almost equal in the two cases, the two groups do not 
show any appreciable difference between their overall motive score. 

The possibility of there being a difference between the motive 
strengths of the comparison groups where one tendency bears the 
same ratio to the other within each comparison group but differ 
in amount between the groups, may be observed in the case of the 
Younger and Older adolescents in relation to n-Aggression (Ibid). 

That the comparison groups may differ from each other with 
regard to the composite motive scores because the two tendencies 
are different in proportion within each comparison group and also 
different in amount between the groups may be seen in the case of 
the male and female adolescents when compared with each other 
with regard to the strength of n-Aggression (Ibid). 

What one infers from the above observation is that the component 
Scores are important not only from the point of view of being a 
means for obtaining the overall measure of motive but also because 
they are important in themselves in so far as they represent two 
basic tendencies of the motivational state, namely, the tendency 
of being hopeful and the tendency of being fearful. 

Tn view of the fact that the analysis of the thematic appe:ceptive 
material in terms of overall motive scores tends to gloss over and 
Confound differences that may exist betwen groups with regard 
to the goal-oriented and threat-oriented tendencies and also in 
View of the promise that the analysis in terms of the two tendencies 
Seems to hold out, it may be concluded that unless the composite 
Score is split into its two components, the analysis remains somewhat 
Incomplete. 


CHAPTER NINE 


SUMMARY 


I 


THE PURPOSE of the present investigation, which deals with the 
adolescent fantasy, was twofold: Firstly, to devise or adapt 
objective, precise and dependable methods for measuring certain 
important human motives namely, Achievement, Affiliation, Power, 
Aggression and Security, which are theoretically assumed to find 
expression in fantasy or, as it is operationally defined, in thematic 
apperceptive responses; Secondly, to measure these five motives 
in a sample of adolescents, drawn according to an appropriate 
experimental design, with a view to: 


(a) Studying the differences in the strength of these motives 


in relation to differences of religion, age, sex and socio- 
economic status; 


(6) Determining the relative dominance of these motives in the 
sample taken as a whole and within each of the comparison 
groups formed on the basis of the variables of the study; and 


(c) Finding out possible relationship among the five motives 
themselves. 


Fantasy behaviour rather than any other form of behaviour 
was selected for locating and measuring human motives because 
itis now being increasingly realised that no other medium of expres- 
Sion is more appropriate than fantasy for this purpose. Unrealistic 
and wishful as fantasy is generally considered to be, it reflects the 
motives, desires and ambitions more realistically precisely because 
it is unrealistic and wishful. The study of motives through fantasy 
necessitated the use of the thematic apperceptive method in pre- 
ference to the self-descriptive and observational methods. 


i 


A survey of some earlier studies on adolescent fantasy showed that 
imaginative productions—day-dreams or thematic apperceptive 
100 
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responses—were initially analysed, presumably under the influence 
of psychoanalysis, for clinical purpose, or else, to study certain 
formal and symbolic aspects of fantasy in relation to differences 
of one factor or another. 

That imaginative productions elicited in the form of thematic 
apperceptive responses could be utilised meaningfully for purposes 
of scientific research in the mental and motivational life of the indi- 
viduals had yet to take some time to be realised. It was during the 
last two decades or so that this realisation took amore concrete form 
and a large number of empirical studies were carried out, amongst 
which certain studies, one carried out by Symonds in America, 
another carried out by Ansari in India, and a series of other 
studies conducted by McClelland and his associates in America, have 
been directly responsible for inspiring the present investigation. 


IIT 


In view of the fact that many studies carried out in the area of 
motivation found no better alternative tool than the Thematic 
Apperceptive Test, the present investigation also employed it after 
having a thorough acquaintance with its theoretical and methodolo- 
gical implications. 

The three concepts around which the TAT is knit are ambiguity, 
identification and projection. The picture constituting the TAT 
or any variation of it are, therefore, vague, ambiguous and unstruc- 
tured, portraying such characters as the respondents may readily 
identify themselves with, which facilitates the projection of wishes, 
needs and aspirations. 

Accepting the assumption underlying the Thematic Appercep- 
tive Test that in reacting to vague, ambiguous and dramatic situa- 
lion, an individual externalises his inner self, that is, his needs, 
desires and aspirations in the form of stories or thematic appercep- 
tive responses, a series of TAT-type pictures portraying certain 
Unstructured and ambiguous situations was devised for uncovering 
the hidden needs and motives of adolescents. 

The rationale formulated by Murray for the TAT was generally 
accepted for the purpose of the present investigation, as it has been 
accepted by many other investigators in the past, with, of course, 
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certain modifications in the test material, the procedures of its 
administration and the method of interpretation. Among those who 
have modified and improved both the procedure of administration 
and the method of analysis of the thematic apperceptive technique 


and, thus, have raised its scientific status, McClelland and his asso- 
ciates are the most well-known. 


IV 


McClelland and his collaborators have, on the basis of their findings, 


emphasized the following objective conditions to be fulfilled in the 
administration of the TAT: 


(1) There should be a time limit for story writing. ; 

(2) The respondents, while writing stories, should keep certain 
guiding questions in view, which will help them in making 
up meaningful stories and avoiding unnecessary details. ; 

(3) The subjects should ‘write down’ rather than ‘speak out 
their impressions of the pictures, 

(4) For research purposes stories in res 


; ponse to pictures may 
be collected in group situations, 


The above modifications in the traditional procedure of the 
administration of the TAT were incorporated in the present investi- 
gation mainly because they made the procedure easier both for the 


investigator and the respondents and helped in obtaining a richer 
fantasy content, and also in economizing time. 


yV 


One of the main methodological problems faced in the present 
investigation was to find out an objective and research-oriented 
method for the purpose of interpreting thematic apperceptive 
material as an alternative to Murray’s subjective and clinically- 
oriented method. The major criticisms levelled against Murray’s 
method of interpretation were that, being subjective and impressionis- 
tic, it allowed too much latitude to the interpreter so that there 
remains a high probability of his projecting his own needs, desires, 
and aspirations while analysing and scoring the story, and that it 
made amorphous use of the projective material for identifying all 
Sorts of motives and needs, That is, in the absence of an objective 
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system of interpretation, employing well-defined categories of 
scoring, the examiner when following Murray’s scheme of analysis, 
tended to interpret the protocol in a confusing manner, thereby 
rendering the entire analysis of the projective responses scientifically 
unsound and unreliable. 

Several attempts have been made to overcome the drawbacks 
inherent in Murray’s system of interpretation but the only investiga- 
tors who really made sustained efforts to meet the above criticism 
squarely were McClelland and his co-workers who were able, to a 
large extent, to eliminate the subjective and impressionistic elements 
from the thematic apperceptive technique and were eventually 
successful in evolving an objective scheme of interpretation and 
scoring for the measurement of specific motives. It was this system 
which was profitably employed in the present enquiry for the purpose 
of identifying and measuring Achievement, Affiliation, Power, 

" Aggression and Security motives in the thematic apperceptive res- 
ponses of the subjects. 

The distinctive feature of this system of scoring is that it is 
highly objective, reliable and valid. It was for the first time in the 
course of the development of the scoring system for TAT that 
specific motives were defined in terms of behavioural sequence of 
goal-directed activity beginning from the expression of a specific 
need and ending in the attainment of a relevant goal, every step of 
Which formed a separate and well-defined category, identifiable 
in the thematic content of the imaginative material, so that any 
scorer, after a proper understanding of these categories and some 
practice in their application, could employ them in interpreting the 
content with a high degree of objectivity. 

The system requires from every scorer to attain a fair amount 
of practice, with the help of model scoring provided by the experts 
and subsequently to check his competence as interpreter against 
the expert interpretation by determining the correlation co-efficient 
between his scoring and that of the experts. This in itself ensures 
the reliability of the scoring system. Furthermore, by adopting an 
Objective system of interpretation, it is possible to secure scorings 
of the same thematic apperceptive material from two or more 
independent scorers, each of whom has already attained a sufficiently 
high level of competence in the use of the system, so that the extent 
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of agreement between them provides yet another measure of its 
reliability. 1 

The validity of this system of analysis for different motives is 
also beyond any doubt, since it has been, and can be, experimentally 
demonstrated by comparing scores based on frequencies of the 
categories involved in the behavioural sequence relating to a parti- 
cular motive in the thematic content of the Stories produced by a 
control group of normal subjects and by an experimental group 
of individuals in whom that motive has been highly aroused. 

The objective system for Scoring Achievement motive as devised 
by McClelland and the Systems for scoring Affiliation and Power 
motives as developed by his associates already existed while those 


for Aggression and Security motives were worked out by the present 
investigator on the lines of the schemes evolved earlier. 


VI 


The method and procedure followed in the present investigation 
included the preparation of a set of suitable and dependable pictures 
for the elicitation of Projective responses relevant to the motives 
in view, the borrowing and working out of reliable and valid systems 
of scoring thematic apperceptive material for the identification and 
measurement of the five motives, the use of an experimental design 
for the selection of an appropriate sample of adolescent subjects 
with a view to studying the Strengths of these motives in relation to 
differences of religion, sex, age and socio-economic background, 
the working out of the procedure for collecting the data and the 
application of relevant Statistical techniques on the data collected 
in conformity with the main objectives of the study. 


story Test while a few were pr 
of Atkinson. 


To determine the relative worth of these pictures for particular 
Motives as also to ascertain the validity and reliability of the two 


epared according to the suggestions 
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newly-deyeloped systems of scoring, one for Aggression motive 
and the other for Security motive, pilot studies were carried out. 

Out of the ten pictures at least two were found to be distinctly 
more appropriate for evoking each of the five motives, although in 
the main study all the ten stories obtained from each subject for the 
ten pictures were scored for each motive separately. The reliability 
of the entire set of pictures for measuring each motive was deter- 
mined by the split-half method according to which the ten stories 
were split up into two equal halves of five even stories and five odd 
stories, thereby obtaining a pair of scores separately for each motive 
from twenty subjects randomly drawn for this purpose. The 
application of the product-moment method of coefficient of correla- 
tion on these pairs of scores yielded the reliability coefficients of 
.85, .81, .98, .88 and .92, for Achievement, Affiliation, Power, 
Aggression and Security motives respectively, showing that pictures 
provided reliable test for measuring the five motives. 

The newly-developed scoring scheme for Aggression motive was 
validated against Allport's Ascendence-Submission Test and that 
for Security motive against Maslow's Security-Insecurity Inventory. 
The former test in its adapted form was already available while the 
latter was adapted especially for the purpose at hand. The two 
inventories were tested for their reliability which was found to be 
considerably high. The two newly developed scoring schemes, when 
correlated respectively with the two inventories, were found to be 
valid, one for measuring Aggression motive and other for measuring 
Security motive, the validity. coefficient being .55 in the case of 
Aggression and .63 in the case of Security. The validity of the other 
three scoring schemes, one for Achievement motive, another for 
Affiliation motive and third for Power motive, had already been 
reported by Atkinson and was accepted as such. 

The reliability of each one of these schemes was determined in 
terms of correlation between the scoring of the same stories done 
by two independent scorers who had earlier attained a fair amount 
of competence in the use of this system. The coefficients of correla- 
tion were .820 for Achievement, .779 for Affiliation, .850 for Power, 
990 for Aggression and .784 for Security, showing high inter-scorer 
Teliability for different scoring schemes. 

As the present research aimed at studying the strength of each 
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motive and also the relative dominance or the hierarchy of the 
five motives in relation to differences of religion, age, sex, and socio- 
economic status, the adolescents constituting the sample population 
of the study were drawn according to an experimental design by 
means of the matched-pair technique of controlled selection. Thus, 
when the entire sample, which consisted of 119 adolescents, was 
divided into two comparison groups, or in one case into three 
comparison groups, on the basis of one of the four variables of the 
study, the comparison groups thus formed were automatically 
matched or equated with respect to the other three variables. 

The method of administration and the procedure of data collec- 
tion strictly conformed to the objective conditions laid down by 
McClelland and his co-workers. 

The selection of appropriate statistical techniques for the analysis 
of the data was governed by the objectives of the study. These 
techniques, mostly tests of Significance of difference, included the 
t-test and the analysis of variance technique. The rationale behind 
employing these tests of significance for the purpose of studying 


differences between comparison groups was to locate exactly 
where the differences lay. 


VII 


The results yielded by the quantitative and statistical analysis may 


be summarised in three parts relating to the three objectives of the 
Study stated in the beginning. 


(A) Differences between Groups formed on the basis of the main 
Variables of the Study. 


(a) The two religious groups, namely, Hindu and Muslim 
differed in the strengths of the Affiliation and Power 


ec the latter group Showing greater strength in 
oth. 


(b) The Male and t 


1 ; Achievement motive 
being Stronger among the females and Affiliation and 
Aggression motives among the males. 


(c) The Older and the Younger adolescents were found to 
differ significantly only with regard to the strength of 
Aggression motive. The Younger adolescents had a 
Stronger Aggression motive than the Older adolescents. 
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(d) The three Socio-economic Status groups, i.e., the Upper, 
the Middle and the Lower, did not show significant 
differences in the strengths of any of the five motives. 


A further quantitative analysis carried out in terms of goal-oriented 
and threat-oriented tendencies also revealed certain important 
differences between the comparison groups with regard to the 
tendencies of hope and fear operating in different motives which 
supplemented the results obtained by the statistical tests of signi- 
ficance and provided additional bases for the interpretation of the 
results. 


(B) Relative Dominance of Different Motives in the Population 
as a whole and in Different Comparison Groups. 


(a) On the basis of the mean scores for the motives of 
Achievement, Affiliation, Power, Aggression and Secu- 
rity, the hierarchy of these motives was determined in 
the sample population as a whole. At the top of the 
hierarchy was the Affiliation motive, then the Aggres- 
sion motive, then the Security motive, and the Achieve- 
ment and Power motives occupied the fourth and the 
fifth position respectively. 


(b) The relative dominance of the five motives in the com- 
parison groups was in the following order: 


(i) Among the Hindu adolescents the strongest motive 
was Security and among the Muslim adolescents 
Affiliation, whereas the least dominant motive in 
these two groups was Affiliation and Aggression 
respectively. 

(ii) The most dominant motive among the Male 
adolescents namely Aggression, was the weakest 
motive among the Female adolescents, whereas 
the Achievement motive, ranking lowest among the 
Male adolescents ranked highest among the Female 
adolescents. 

(iii) Aggression motive occupying the top position 
among the Younger adolescents, got the lowest 
ranking among the Older adolescents. The weakest 
motive of the former group was Power and the 
strongest motive of the latter group was Affiliation. 

(iv) The strongest motives of the Upper, Middle and 
Lower Socio-economic status groups were Security, 
Affiliation and Aggression respectively whereas 
the weakest motives of these groups were Achieve- 
ment, Aggression and Affiliation respectively. 
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(C) Interrelationships among Different Motives. 

Of the several pairs into which the five motives were grouped 
for the purpose of being intercorrelated, only in the case of three 
pairs significant ielationships were found to exist, one of these 
being in the negative and two in the positive direction. Achievement 
and Affiliation motives had an inverse relationship and Affiliation 


and Power motives, and Power and Aggression motives had positive 
relationships. 


VIII 


The differences in the strength of different motives, in the hierarchies 
of these motives, as also in the relative dominance of the hope of 
being able to attain, and the fear of being unable to attain or of 
losing the goals of these motives, as found between Hindu and Muslim 
adolescents, were explained in terms of the psychological effects 
of certain historical facts and in terms of certain social and political 
conditions, actually prevailing or subjectively perceived; those found 
between Older and Younger adolescents were explained on the basis 
of differences of social development and maturity; those between 
Male and Female adolescents in terms of differences of social roles 
and the changes that are occuring in these roles as a result of the 
changing social conditions of the Indian society; 
adolescents belonging to different Socio- 
of their difference of social Position a 
Opportunities and aspirations. The relativ 
chy of different motives in the s 
been explained in terms of ce 
development Stage called ad. 
framework of our cultural milieu. 


those between 
economic groups in terms 
nd related differences of 
e dominance or the hierar- 
ample population as a whole has also 
ttain tendencies characteristic of the 
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As every motive, in so far as it was operationally defined in 
terms of composite as distinct from component scores, Was in fact 
a combination of the tendency to be hopeful of attaining, and the 
tendency to be fearful of losing the desired goal, these two tendencies 
being identifiable in terms of positive and negative component 
Scores based on goal-oriented and th,eat-oriented responses, it was 
pointed out that the measures of the two tendencies combine in 
different ways and in varying magnitudes to provide a measure of 
the absence o: presence of difference between the comparison groups 
regarding the strength of a given motive. This inevitably led to the 
important conclusion, pregnant with certain implications of both 
theoretical and operational import, that an additional basis for 
meaningful interpretation could be provided by a further analysis 
of the thematic apperceptive material in terms of goal-oriented 
and threat-oriented responses representing the opposite tendencies 
of hope and fear, respectively. regarding the possible attainment 
of the desired goal relevant to a particular motive. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


TOOLS USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 
(i) Set of Pictures: 


Picture No. 1 & 6 Selected Particularly for Achievement 
Motive. 


Picture No. 2 & 7 Selected Particularly for Affiliation 
Motive. 


Picture No. 3 & 8 Selected Particularly for Power Motive. 
Picture No. 4 & 9 Selected Particularly for Aggression 
Motive. 


Picture No. 5 & 10 Selected Particularly for Security 
Motive. 


(GI) S-I Inventory (Adapted) 
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SUMMARIES OF THE SCORING SCHEMES FOR ACHIEVEMENT, 
AFFILIATION AND POWER Motives 


(i) 


A 


K 
É 
by 
a 


icture No. 2 


P 


1 


Picture No. 


ture No. 3 


Tel 


Pi 


Picture No, 7 


Picture No. 8 


Picture No. 9 Picture No. 10 


APPENDIX : A(i) 
THE S-I INVENTORY (Adapted) 


Name dee I ABE ee A EEE OCA ne 


Glass eee ea ee School/College annin arne eror a scares 


Father's Occupation ......... AG am Lo m No eat Low I bs 


Monthly Income .......... b oes ... Religion ..........- 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Read Carefully 


If at all possible answer all questions, being sure to choose only 
one answer, ‘Yes’, ‘No’, ‘?’ (undecided). Write an X under the 
answer that is nearest true for you. Your answers and any comments 
you may wish to add will, of course, be considered strictly. 
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ANSWERS 


Yes 


No 


Do you think people like you as much as 
they do others? e ze 
Do you often have a feeling of loneliness 
even when you are with people? 

Do you feel that you are getting a Square 
deal in life? ^ As 

Do you get discouraged easily? ... 

Do you often feel that life is not worth 
living? eet ae ss 
Do you consider yourself a rather nervous 
person? dx ee 

Are you in general a happy person? 3 
Are you ordinarily quite sure of yourself ?... 
Are you often self-conscious? XG 
Do you tend to be dissatisfied with your- 
self? 3. yN 

Are you frequently in low Spirits? : 
When you meet people for the first time 
do you usually feel they will not like you?... 
Do you have enough faith in yourself? 

Do you feel in general most people can be 
trusted? S ud A 
Do you feel that you are useful inthe world? 
Do you spend much time worrying about 
the future? As A. 

Do you usually feel well and strong? 

Do you have difficulty in expressing your 
feelings? T SE AY 
Do you usually rejoice in the happiness 
or good fortune of others? 

Do you often feel left out of. things? 

Do you tend to be a suspicious person? .. 
Do you get upset easily? ig 
Do you feel that you are living as you please 
rather than as some one else pleases ? 
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Yes No 


24. 


25. 


45. 


Do you feel sorrow and pity for inet 
when things go wrong? 3» 
Do you feel that you are a success at your 
work or your job? 3 " 
Do you ordinarily oodd on the assump- 
tion that things usually tend to turn out 
all right? 

Do you feel that life is a aped Piden? 
Are you troubled with feelings of inferio- 
rity? ow E 
Do you generally feel ‘good’ ? 

Are you ever troubled with an idea that 
people are watching you on the street? 
Are you easily hurt? 

Do you feel at home in the world? 

Do you have a vague fear of the future? .. 
Do you feel you are generally lucky? 

Did you have a happy childhood? 

Do you feel restless most of the time? 

Is your home environment happy? 

Do you worry too much about possible 
misfortune? 

Do you often MS very NS with 
people? e 
Do you ordinarily feel toner 

Do your moods tend to alternate from very 
happy to very sad? — .- 

Do you feel that you are Tuned ib TU 
in general? 

Are you able to sons p fd Met with 
others? 

Do you feel you arit catal Pos feel- 
ings? 

Do you sometimes feel ‘that People Thueh 
at you? me ae 
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Yes No ? 


46. Are you generally a relaxed person (rather 


than tense)? g Bes H3 
47. On the whole do you think you are treated 
right by the world? — ... vs = 
48. Are you ever bothered by a feeling that 
things are not real?  ... bo A. 
49. Do you think you are often regarded as 
queer? 
APPENDIX B 


SUMMARIES OF THE SCORING SCHEMES FOR ACHIEVEMENT, 
AFFILIATION AND POWER MOTIVES 


SCORING SCHEME FOR ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE 


ACHIEVEMENT IMAGERY (Ach Im): 


In order to be scored for n-Achievement, the story in the first 
instance, should show evidence of Achievement Imagery. All the 
following sub-categories of achievement sequence are based on the 
presence of achievement imagery though by itself it is not a part 
of the behavioural Sequence. Reference to any achievement goal 
has to do with achievement imagery which involves at least any 
of the following three in Tespect of the character engaged in achieve- 
ment activity: 

(1) Competition with some standard of excellence; 

(2) Unique accomplishment; and 

(3) Long-term involvement. 

By the first is meant that one or more characters in a story are 
engaged in a competitive activity to win or do something outstand- 
ing. Examples may be the character’s desiring to win an essay 
contest or stand out markedly in the examinations, Sometimes it 
happens in a story that the character is busy with some competitive 
activity having no concern for the result, or he is devoted to his 
work obviously only for his satisfaction and meeting the self-imposed 
requirements of good performance. 
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As to the second condition of the achievement imagery, the story 
should contain one or more characters engaged in accomplishing 
a task other than of daily routine. Inventions, artistic creations and 
other extraordinary accomplishments fulfil this criterion. 

Regarding the third condition, one of the characters should be 
involved in the attainment of a long-term achievement goal. Exam- 
ples may be the mention of being a success in life, becoming a 
mechanist, doctor, lawyer, successful businessman and so on. 

At least one of the above three goals should be present in a 
Story for scoring it for the achievement-related sub-categories, 


which are as follows: 


NEED (N): 

The goal-directed behaviour starts from the evidence of a need 
in a story. Someone in the story may appear to have o: state a 
desire to reach an achievement goal. Such expressions as *He wants 
to be a lawyer’, ‘He wants to finish the essay’, are examples Of need 


achievement. It is scored only once per story. 


INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITY (l): 
Overt or mental activity by one or more characters in the story 


indicating that something is being done about attaining an achieve- 
ment goal is considered instrumental activity and is scored 1 when 
the outcome of the instrumental activity is successful. There must 
be an actual statement of activity within the story independent of 
both the original statement of the situation and the final outcome 


of the story. 


BLOCK WORLD AND BLOCK PERSON (Bw, Bp): 

When the achievement-directed activity is obstructed, the scorer 
marks it as another step lying between the need and the goal by 
assigning a separate score. The obstacles may be due to external 
factors (Bw). The environmental obstacles are all those which 
obstruct the goal-directed activity emerging from the achievement 
Situation itself or from the world at large. 

Personal factors hindering the goal-directed activity are termed 
às block person (Bp). Obstacles lying in the person himself are 
like ‘lack of confidence’, ‘inability to make decisions’, ‘past failures’ 
and so on. 
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NURTURANT PRESS (Nup): 4 
One of the characters of the story may appear to enjoy sympathies 
and cooperation of the world to help him in achieveing his goal. 
Any assistance or encouragement given to the character in order to 
push him to the goal are scored as Nurturant Press. 


GOAL ANTICIPATION POSITIVE (Ga--): 

After the story has been scored for the categories Imagery; 
Need, Nurturant Press and Blocks, the next step is to scrutinize 
whether the character anticipates that he would be able to achieve 
the goal. 


GOAL POSITIVE (G+): 

Goal positive refers to the affective states associated with active 
mastery or definite accomplishment. Such expressions as *He enjoys 
painting’, “He is proud of his attainment’, ‘They are satisfied with 
their invention’, are examples of Goal Positive. 


GOAL ANTICIPATION NEGATIVE (Ga—): 
When the character experiences a negative anticipation having 
the fears of failure and inability to attain an achievement goal and 


the character actually lacks the capacity to reach the desired goal, 
the story is scored for Ga—. 


GOAL NEGATIVE (G—): 

Contrary to the Goal Positive, a Goal Negative is one where the 
character in the story experiences a negative affective state associated 
with failure to attain an achievement goal. Expressions like the 
following are examples of G—: *He is confused over his failure’, 
“He regrets not to attain’, ‘He is discouraged about past failure". 


In a story both positive and negative affects may occur and 
hence it may be scored separately for each. 


ACHIEVEMENT THEMA (Ach Th): 

It is scored when the Achievement Imagery is elaborated in such 
a manner that it becomes the central plot or thema of the story- 
The scorer is to decide whether or not the whole story is an elabora- 
tion of the achievement behaviour sequence, that is, whether the 
character is striving for an achievement goal. 
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SCORING SCHEME FOR AFFILIATION MOTIVE 


The only difference between this system and that for Achieve- 
ment and Power is that here only the positive categories are scored 
while most of the negative categories like Bp, Ga— and G— have 
been left out from being scored. 


AFFILIATION IMAGERY (Aff Im): 

Before proceeding to score a story for n-Affiliation in terms of 
the behavioural sequence, affiliation imagery should be scored, 
which serves as a basis for further scoring. 

Affiliation imagery is scored when the relationship between 
two or more individuals is friendly. The scorer may himself scruti- 
nize in the story these relationships not only when they are clear- 
cut but also when they have been interpreted in terms of one’s 
teactions to the environment, vaguely identifiable in the context 
of the sequence of events, his desire for affiliation or his concern 
over disunion or disattachment etc. etc. 


NEED (N): 

The initial step in the behavioural sequence of n-Affiliation is 
the expression, direct or indirect, of the presence of need for affilia- 
tion, 

This category is scored when someone in the story desires to 
affiliate with some other person or a group of persons. Expressions 
may be like this: ‘He wants to, He hopes to, or he is determined to, 
establish relationship’ and so on. What is wanted should be in 
conformity with the motive state described under Affiliation Imagery. 


INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITY (0: 

This category is scored in a story if the overt acts or thoughts 
of a problem-solving nature of one or more characters are directed 
towards establishing, maintaining or restoring an interpersonal 
relationship characterised by friendship, mutual interest and sympa- 
thetic understanding. They may be identified as I+, I ?, I—, depend- 
ing upon the ultimate outcome of the activity. Instrumental activity 
is scored only once per story even though several separate instru- 


mental acts may appear. 
Among the types of the affiliative instrumental act are those 


9 
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consisting of convivial, companionate activities, as for example, 
embodied in the expression, ‘they went for a walk together and 
enjoyed each others’ company’, and consisting of those acts and 
thoughts which are directed towards restoring a broken relationship, 
as embodied in the expression, ‘he asked for forgiveness’. 


BLOCK PERSON AND BLOCK WORLD (Bp, Bw): 


A person who wants to establish, maintain or restore interper- 
Sonal relationships may feel obstructed by his previous experience 
of separation and failure to maintain friendly relationships, and 
thus indicate the existence of personal factors obstructing the 
affiliation-oriented activity (Bp). 

The environmental obstacle (Bw) is the actual physical separation 
of the character from others with whom he desired to affiliate. 
Example in a story may be like this: ‘He has been left alone by his 
friend’. 

Personal obstacles lie in person’s inability to get along with 
others, his awareness of past failures to maintain relationships 
and so on. This category, however, is not scored. A story may be 
scored for environmental obstacle (Bw) only after it has been ascer- 


tained that some character in the story is concerned over restoring 
the positive affiliative relationship. 


POSITIVE GOAL ANTICIPATIONS AND POSITIVE 
AFFECTIVE STATES (Ga+, G+): 


An example of positive goal anticipation may be that someone 


in the story is thinking of the happiness accompanying an affiliative 
relationship or an affiliative activity; he is 


thinking how nice it will 
be to join a particular team. 


Positive affective states refer to a Person’s joy and satisfaction 
over being affiliated, that is, either he is happy over being accepted 
in the club or society, or he enjoys the company of his mates. 


NEGATIVE GOAL ANTICIPATIONS AND NEGATIVE 
AFFECTIVE STATES (Ga—, G—): 


The anticipatory goal state (Ga—) is identified as negative when 
some one is thinking of the pain of separation or rejection or the 
possibility of future separation or rejection. Instances in the story 
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may be the concern of a character over the question of whether 
he will be accepted or rejected by his friends. 

Negative affective state (G—) in an affiliation need sequence 
refers to the character’s feelings of pain on being separated or rejec- 
ted. Examples may be: ‘He feels lonely’, ‘He is depressed over his 
inability to make friends’ and so on. Neither goal anticipation 
negative (Ga—) nor goal negative (G—) is scored. 


AFFILIATION THEMA (Aff Th): 


When the Affiliation Imagery is so elaborafed that the whole 
story is about establishing, maintaining or restoring interpersonal 
relationship, characterised by friendship, mutual interest, and 
sympathetic understanding Thema is scored. Thema is to be scored 
even though no other sub-category is scored. 


SCORING SCHEME FOR POWER MOTIVE 


Like the two schemes summarised earlier scheme for power also 
involves almost the same categories. 


POWER IMAGERY (Pow Im): 


Power imagery involves the feelings, thoughts, and actions of 
the characters desiring to control the means of influencing others. 
Inference of this concern may be drawn on the basis of any of the 


following criteria: 


(1) There is some statement of affect referring to the attainment 

or maintenance of the control over the means of influencing 
others. For example, someone strongly feels that his point 
of view should be recognised or that his ideas should be 
accepted. 

(2) There is a definite statement about someone doing something 
conducive to the maintenance or attainment of the means 
of influencing others. Example may be that someone is 
trying to convince another person in a conversation. Some- 
times aggressive statements are regarded as implying concern 
for power. Here it should be noted that if the aggressive 
statement is just an expression of destruction having no 
implication of gaining control over others, power imagery 
will not be scored. k } 

(3) If there is a statement of an interpersonal relationship 
which in its execution is culturally defined as one in which 
there is a superior person having control over the means of 
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influencing another person who is subordinate, the story 
may be scored for power imagery. For example, there is an 
Office-like situation in which two persons, one looking to be 
an officer and the other a clerk, are sitting facing each other. 


NEED (N): 


The first step in the behavioural sequence may be some evidence 
of the existence of need in a story which is characterised by, an 
‘explicit’ statement of someone wanting to attain or maintain control 
over the means of influencing another person. Such phrases as 


; P , 
‘he wants to, he needs to, or he is determined to convince the person 
are examples of need for power. 


INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITY (D: 


This category is scored for a story if there is a statement in it 
about someone actually doing something to control the means of 
influencing another person. Usually the kind of behaviour scored 
as ‘Instrumental Activity’ is: ‘Some one is trying to convince some 


one, putting a point across, teaching something, making some one 
interested in something’. 


BLOCK WORLD AND BLOCK PERSON (Bw, Bp): 


If a power-related story shows that one of the characters is 
disrupted or obstructed and is facing difficulties in attaining of 
maintaining control Over the means of influencing others, the story 
is scored for block. For example, the story may involve an argument 
situation in which the character in question is encountering diffi- 
culties in imposing his point on the other person. This will be scored 
for external block or Bw. 

The obstacle may also consist in some weakness or deficiency 
of the person which Prevents him from establishing the control 


of the means of influencing others, 
POSITIVE GOAL ANTICIPATION AND POSITIVE 

AFFECTIVE STATES (Ga--, G4): 

If in a story there are statements indicating that some character 


who is thinking about the goal of controlling the means of influencing 
others anticipates that he will succeed, the story will be scored Gat. 
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That is, positive anticipation is scored when the character feels or 
states that the goal will be achieved. For example, ‘he thinks he will 
win the election’. 

Positive affective states are evidenced in the character’s expres- 
sion of happiness with having convinced some one of something, 
dominated some situation and influenced another person’s behaviour. 
There should be an explicit statement of these feelings. 


NEGATIVE GOAL ANTICIPATIONS AND NEGATIVE 
AFFECTIVE STATES (Ga—, G—): 


The character’s concern over the anticipated failure in reaching 
the goal of controlling the means of influencing others are scored 
Ga—. Examples are: ‘He is worried about his chance of winning 
the election’ or, ‘He thinks he will lose the election’. 

Affective states associated with not reaching the goal of control- 
ling the means of influencing others are scored G—. A story is 
scored for negative affect if someone feels upset or sorry about either 
being weak or not having successfully influenced some one. 


POWER THEMA (Pow Th): 

Power Thema is scored when the story is so told that its central 
plot is related with some one’s concern for controlling the means of 
influencing others. In order to be scored for this sub-category a 
story should have the central plot related to Power Imagery. When 
the concern for power is elaborated in such a way that most of the 
story deals with attaining or maintaining control over the means of 
influencing other persons Thema is scored. A story can be scored 
for Power Thema along with all or few of other categories. 
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